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P R TTfrC E 

This essay is an attempt to explore the structuring 
of Sanskrit drama through an analysis of the concepts 
of the nature of drama, the function of drama, and the 
“plotting” of drama in Bharata and Aristotle. 

I am grateful to Professor (Miss) Esther A. Solomon 
of Gujarat University, Ahmedabad for kindly accepting 
to write the foreword. 

I must put here on record my thanks to Dr. V.M. 
Bhatt of the Department of Sanskrit, Gujarat University, 
but for whose constant encouragement and invaluable 
help with the Sanskrit texts, this “just could not have 
happened”. 

I am also thankful to Shri Ashvinbhai B. Shah of 
Saraswati Pustak Bhandar for accepting to publish the 
book and bringing it out in a matter of months. 


Vallabh Vidyanagar, 
June 22, 1984. 


B. K. Thakkar 



FOREWORD 

It is heartening to find Shri B. K. Thakkar, a well- 
read teacher of English in the Sardar Patel University, 
bringing a fresh approach to the study of Sanskrit drama 
in his book On the Structuring of Sanskrit Drama . He 
has throughout tried to sympathetically capture the con¬ 
cept of Sanskrit Drama as understood by Bharata and as 
evinced in the structure of Sanskrit Drama that he pre¬ 
scribes in his Nafya Sastra. 

Prof. Thakkar’s main emphasis is on the ‘aesthetic 
distancing’ in Sanskrit Drama. Drama was meant to be 
a ‘Kridaniyaka’, ‘an audio-visual diversion for the people 
who found themselves to be too much engrossed in their 
worldly worries’. It was not meant to be an ‘anubhavana,’ 
‘an enactment through gestures’, of a slice of life’, but it 
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was conceived as ‘bhavanukirtan , a presenting of the forms 
of the ‘bhavas\ the life emotions, transformed into aes¬ 
thetic sentiments, the ‘rasas'. Bharata achieves this by 
emphasizing stylization in matters of acting in its diffe¬ 
rent aspects — gestures, costumes, make-up and so on and 
by insisting that a play shquld end on the note of the 
marvellous sentiment (‘adhbhuta rasa’). In his inquiry into 
the process of distancing, Pjof. Thakkar, it seems, tends 
to overstress the role that destiny is supposed to play 
in Sanskit Drama. It may be true to say that one does 
not have in Sanskrit Drama the intellectual satisfaction 
of seeing the characters grow before our very eyes. 
Nevertheless the characters are not just puppets of des¬ 
tiny who are absolved of all responsibility for their 
actions. Dusyanta and Rama as they are conceived could 
act and behave only as they do; and destiny does not 
figure in all Sanskrit plays. Nevertheless, Prof. Thakkar 
has rightly stressed the distancing of art-experience from 
actual life experience. 

Prof. Thakkar has brought his up-to-date knowledge 
of Western Criticism to bear on the different aspects of 
Sanskrit Drama. He has explored the theoretical aspects 
of the concepts of ‘anukirtana’, ‘bhava’ and ’sandhis’ 
governing the structuring of Sanskrit Drama in the cont¬ 
ext of similar concepts governing Western Drama. The aim 
is to sharply focus on the peculiarities of Sanskrit Drama 
by pointing out the differences. The usual practice is to 
emphasize the similarities of the Sanskrit Drama and the 
Western Drama. Wells chose to stress the peculiarities of 
Sanskrit Drama, but he concentrates on drama and keeps 
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the theory in the background. Prof, hakkar, on the other 
hand, deals with the theory which served as the frame 
within which the Sanskrit dramatist was expected to work. 
He does not see any reason why scholars should lament 
the lack of tragedy in Sanskrit. As Henry W. Wells says, 
“[The Sanskrit Drama] is a celebration of cosmic poise, 
a highly formal and unmistakably aesihelic projection of 
life idealistically conceived” (The Classical Drama of 
India , p. 142). Prof. Thakkar would say, “Formally then, 
the Sanskrit Drama is at a height to which Shakespeare 
has to climb up through the comedies, the tragedies, 
the histories and the Roman plays. The conscious 
artificiality, the distinguishing between art and reality, 
and the sense of completeness are common to the last 
plays of Shakespeare and the Sanskrit Drama : the final 
step in the same direction, the sophistication through 
stylization is the privilege of Sanskrit Drama only”. 
Prof. Thakkar believes that a true appreciation of the 
differences of the theory and practice of drama in 
Sanskrit ani in the West should enhance the understand¬ 
ing of Sankrit Drama by the Western audience. 

I am very glad that Prof. Thakkar has presented to 
the serious readers a learned and critically appreciative 
study of the differnt aspects of the structuring of Sans¬ 
krit drama and brought out its peculiarities. I wish him 
further achievements in his learned pursuits. 


Ahmedabad 

1 - 6-84 


— E. A. Solomon 



I 


The traditional approach to Sanskrit drama is thro¬ 
ugh the Ndtyasdstra 1 of the sage Bharata, a work of 
great antiquity, believed to have been composed around 
two thousand years ago. It is a sprawling manual of 
dramaturgy. The focus is always on the production of 
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a play. The text furnished by the poet is regarded as 
only one of the items needed for such a production. 

Bharata gives an account of the divine origin of 
drama and calls it the ‘fifth' veda in addition to the 
four that were already revealed. This fifth, the natya 
veda was supposed to incorporate in it something from 
each of the four vedas} 

The NS presupposes neither a practice nor a theory 
of drama. Apart from the nearly sixty percent of the 
text devoted to the aspects of production such as music, 
dancing, acting etc. at the centre is primarily the fun¬ 
ction of drama, the generating of the emotions peculiar 
to art experience, the rasa theory. It is in the context 
of this rasa theory that everything else including the 
nature of drama is defined. It is this rasa theory that 
forms the basis of the structuring of Sanskrit drama. 

In this context, by ‘structuring’ I mean ‘the inner 
working principle’. 

Shipleys Dictionary of World Literary Terms 3 defines 
structure as “the sum total of elements that make up 
the form of a work”. 

Three of the meanings of ‘structure’ given by Ox - 
ford English Dictionary 4 are : 

Structure (sb) : 

a. The action, practice, or process of 
building or construction : 

b. The natural relation of constituent parts 
or elements of a whole as determining its 
peculiar nature or character. 
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Structure (v.) (rare) : 

a. To build or form into a structure; to 
organise the parts or elements of (someth¬ 
ing) in structural form. 

The Princeton Encyclopedia of Poetry and Poetics 5 
defines ‘structure’ as “the sum of the relationships of 
the parts of a literary whole to one another ...” 

In the light of these definitions, ‘the inner working 
principle’ may be construed as the complex of the or¬ 
ganising principles governing the relating of the parts 
and of building up of the whole. 

In the NS the terms for these organising principles 
are the anuklrtanam, the bhava and the sandhis denoting 
the trio of the concepts of the nature, the function and 
the plotting of drama. 

I have sought here to explore the theoretical aspe¬ 
cts of these concepts governing the 'structuring’ of Sans¬ 
krit drama in the context of similar concepts governing 
the Western drama and first enunciated by Aristotle. The 
aim is not to compare and contrast the two sets of pri¬ 
nciples, but to rather more sharply focus on the pecu¬ 
liarities of Sanskrit drama by pointing out the differen¬ 
ces. 

This fine of argument would seem to run counter 
to the more practised line of seizing upon the similari¬ 
ties. It is in Henry W. Wells 6 that we find these pecu¬ 
liarities adequately noticed and discussed. But Wells keeps 
the theory firmly in the background and concentrates 
on drama. The present essay is almost exclusively about 
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the theory that is supposed to have been the frame 
within which a dramatist was expected to work. 

I offer here a discussion of ‘mimesis’, ‘catharis’, 
‘plot’, ‘bhavanukirtanam’ and the ‘ sandhis' with a view 
to comprehending the structure and the over-all impact 
of Sanskrit drama. 

It would be difficult to give an account of the ex¬ 
tensive debates in the East and the West that these con¬ 
cepts have generated. Since I aim at viewing the pattern, 
a paring down of the conflicting opinions to the funda¬ 
mentals and achieving thereby a perspective is found 
more helpful. 

On the basis of the inquiry and the analysis under¬ 
taken, a few conclusions are ventured expecting a further 
discussion. After all, the highest satisfaction in such 
matters can only be one of stirring up a hornets' nest. 



II 


Manmohan Ghosh, in the Introduction to his trans¬ 
lation of the N$ quotes from T Twining’s eighteenth 
century-1789-translation of Aristotle's Poetics : 


Terror and pity may be raised by the 
decoration - the mere spectacle; but they 
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may also arise from the circumstances 
of the action itself; which is far prefe¬ 
rable and shows a superior poet. For the 
fable should be so constructed that, without 
the assistance of the sight, its incidents 
may excite horror and commiseration in 
those who hear them only . . . 

But to produce this effect by means of 
the decoration discovers want of art in the 
poet; who must also be supplied by the 
public with an expensive apparatus” 1 . 

o o o 

The decoration has also a great effect, 
but of all the parts is most foreign to 
the art. For the power of tragedy is felt 
without representation and actors ... 2 

A modern translation of Poetics , Leo Golden's* 
published in 1968 glosses these passages thus : 

Pity and fear can aiise from the spectacle 
and also from the very structure of the 
plot, which is the superior way and shows 
the better poet. The poet should construct 
the plot so that even if the action is not 
performed before spectators, one who 
merely hears the incidents that have occured 
both shudders and feels pity from the way 
they turn out. That is what anyone who 
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hears the plot of the Oedipus would experi¬ 
ence. The achievement of this effect 
through the spectacle does not have much 
to do with poetic art ... 3 

o o o 

For the power of tragedy is felt even with¬ 
out a dramatic performance and'actors ... 4 


Manmohan Ghosh 5 quotes Aristotle to show that 
the Greek commentator stressed action and tended to 
disregard the spectacle. The NS on the other hand is 
hardly a treatise on drama. It is rather a sprawling and 
yet minutely detailed manual on the performance of 
drama written with the full consciousness of drama as 
a multi-media art form relying for its effect, the Rasa - 
nubhava, not merely on the text prepared or composed 
by the poet but on many other factors such as acting, 
costumes, dancing, music, choreography, direction, the 
playhouse and the like. A little more than a fourth 
of the entire NS is devoted to music. Of the rest, 
large sections are devoted to the construction of the 
playhouses, the preliminaries of performances, the 
acting using the eyes, the facial expressions, the hands, 
the feet, the body, the costumes, the make-up, the 
speech rhythms, the dancing and so on. The sections 
that might strictly concern the poet are those that spell 
out the linking of incidents - the Sandhis the Rasa 
theory as the function of drama and the prosody. 

For Bharata, drama is essentially drama in perfor- 
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mancc. There is even a law about the proper time for 
the performance of a play depending upon the subject 
matter 6 , the use of music, the chief sentiment of the 
work and so on. Bharata does not forget to add that 
despite the indications regarding the time, an emergency 
performance such as when a patron ordered, could al¬ 
ways take place regardless of the time factor. As Man- 
mohan Ghosh summarises, 6 

Though at the command of the patron the 
Director of a theartical party could over¬ 
look strict rules in this regard, the time of 
performance was to be regulated according 
to the nature of the subject matter of the 
individual play. For example, a playbased 
on a tale of virtue was to be performed in 
the forenoon; a performance which was 
rich in instrumental music, and told a story 
of strengsh and energy, was to be held in 
the afternoon, and a play which related to 
the Graceful Style, the Erotic Sentiment, 
and required vocal and instrumental music 
for its production, was to be performed in 
the evening; but in case of plays which 
related to the magnanimity of the Hero 
and contained mostly the Pathetic Senti¬ 
ment, Performance was to be held in the 
morning. 7 


Compared with the sophistication of a dramatic 
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performance one finds in the the performance of 
Greek drama, rather the performance of a series of 
plays in an open-air theatre all through the major part 
of a spring day featuring the dancing of the chorus and 
the shouting of the speeches through the tragic and the 
comic masques, sounds rather crude. 

That more than one play was performed on the same 
day can be gathered from this passages in Aristophanes’ 
Birds : 

There’s nothing better, more delightful 

than having wings. 

Imagine, you in the audience, if you 

had them 

You hit on a boring tragedy, you’re 

hungry, 

No need to sit it out, you're home, 

in a flap, 

Have a good meal, then back— 

for our comedy. 8 

H. C. Baldry describes one such day of the drama¬ 
tic performances : 

The place : the theatre of Dionysus . . . The 
time : the dawn of a fine spring day late in 
March, 458 B. C. . . . This morning the 
citizens are gathered together again in the 
theatre to see another spectacle — drama , 
‘performance’, is their word for it. They sit 
on wooden benches on the curving hillside, 
a natural amphitheatre, facing the sun, and 
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here they willstay till late afternoon. They 
have breakfasted well, for there will be 
no interval for refreshments. Although 
they have each paid two obols—a third 
of a day’s wage to come in, more than 
fifteen thousand are here . . . 


This hillside is the theatron —the ‘watching 
place. ’From it the vast crowd looks down 
on to a circle of level ground rimmed with 
stone, separated by only a few feet from 
the front row of seats. The circle, more 
than twenty yards across, is the dancing 
ground—the orchestra . 9 


It is quite likely the Greek audiences took in the 
whole of the dramatic performance : the text, the music 
the dancing. But this too is a fact that to make the 
speeches audible to a large congregation in an open air 
theatre, they had to be shouted through the masks. In 
any case Aristotle concerned himself exclusively with the 
text of the drama and came up with a comprehensive 
treatise. 

The process of disregarding the performance aspect 
in India is not of recent origin. It is found, for instance 
in Dhananjaya : 


. . . Dhananjaya in restating the principles 
of dramaturgy. . . carried too far the work 
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of his abridgement and left out quite a 
number of important matters. The special 
stress which he lays on the literary aspect 
of drama by his exclusion of its histrionics 
and other technical sides, very clearly 
indicates the general decadence of India’s 
aesthetic culture at the time. 10 — 


In modern times, once again, drama is being reco- 
gnised as essentially a multi-media art form. As a theo¬ 
rist, Susan K. Langer, puts it. 


Once we recognise that drama is neither 
dance nor literature, nor a democracy of 
various arts functioning together, but is 
poetry in the mode of action, the relatious 
of all its elements to each other and to 
the whole work become clear : the primacy 
of the script, which furnishes the comma¬ 
nding form; the use of the stage, with or 
without representational scenery, to delimit 
the “world” in which the virtual action 
exists; the need of making the “scene” 
a place .. . the use of music and someti¬ 
mes of dance ... 11 


And this is Alan Ayckborn, Britain’s most success¬ 
ful dramatist : 
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At least with a stage play, with any luck, 
there will be a second, and even a third, 
fourth and fifth chance. There is always 
the slim possibility that, one night some¬ 
where, the chemistry will be right. The 
right cast will meet the right audience in 
the right theatre and something rich and 
rewarding will be shared between them. 12 


Bharata would certainly nave been delighted to see 
the energy now being expended on mastering the use of 
the face, the eyes, the eyebrows, the hands, the fingers 
the feet, the body and so on in the various schools of 
drama run by the professionals and the universities as 
also in the various workshops and summer schools orga¬ 
nised every year. Even a writer of the stature of T.S. 
Eliot listened to E. Martin Browne, 13 the director ofhis 
plays. And yet, it is not quite the same thing. For Su¬ 
san K. Langer, the most important factor in a dramatic 
performance is the script. In the passage quoted above 
she is specific; it is “the primacy of the script which 
furnishes the commanding form”, whereas, in case of 
Sanskrit drama, as Henry W. Wells puts it, 


. . . the signature of the individual work¬ 
man, so important in the eyes of the con¬ 
noisseurs in other quarters of the civilized 
world, remains comparatively faint. 14 



Plato’s famous theory of art as something that is 
‘twice removed from reality’ is to be found in his “Re¬ 
public Book X ” As Richard Lewis Nettlesbip explains. 


According to Plato there are three grades 
of making and three corresponding makers 
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to be distinguished. There is first, the 
making of that which is in the order of 
nature ... of which the only maker is 
God. . . Secondly, there are the ordinary 
artificial things used in life, which are 
made by the craftsman or artisan. Thir¬ 
dly, there is a product which consists in the 
appearance of such things (particular conc¬ 
rete objects) as the artisan makes and the 
maker of this product is the artist . .. 
The artist according to Plato merely holds 
up the mirror to nature, and does nothing 
more. 1 


The passage in “Republic Book Y” which is the sub’ 
ject of Nettleship’s summary reads thus : 

Let us take for our present purpose, any 
instance of such a group; there are beds and 
tables in the world . . . But there are only 
two ideas of forms of such furniture-one 
the idea of a bed, the other of a table . . . 

And the painter too is, as I conceive just 
such another-a creator of appearances . . . 

God . . . made one bed in nature and one 
only . . . And what shall we say of the 
carpenter-is not he also the maker of a bed ? 

Yes. But would you call the painter an 
artificer and maker ? Certainly not. . . then 
you call him whose product is third in the 
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descent from the nature, an imitator ? 
. . . And so if the tragic poet is an imita¬ 
tor, he too is thrice removed from the 
king and from the truth ... 2 

o o o 

And there is another artificer . . . One who 
is the maker of all other workmen. . . there 
are many ways in which the feat might 
be quickly and easily accomplished, none 
quicker than that of turning a mirror 
round and round ... 3 


Plato's theory of art as imitation of the concrete 
which is in turn a copy of the idea is based on his th¬ 
eory of ideas. For him, as his example of the mirror 
images of the concrete objects implies, art is as unreal 
as a mirror image. 

Aristotle in his Poetics was supposed to be answer¬ 
ing this charge of art being ‘twice removed from reality. 
Yet, he too considers art to be ‘imitation’. 


Now epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, dithyra- 
mbic poetry, and most forms of flute and 
lyre playing all happen to be, in geneial 
imitations . . , 4 


To keep Aristotle within the confines of Plato’s th¬ 
eory of ideas and yet to escape the charge of mechani- 
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cal imitation, it was only necessary to show that Aris¬ 
totle was merely shifting the position of the artist from 
the bottom of the chain at the head of which was God 
the maker of ideas, and in the middle, the maker of 
concrete objects, to the middle, between God and the 
artisan. This is what the neo-Platonists did. As Hardi¬ 
son, Jr. paraphrases one of them, Proclus, 


. . . the poet, being divinely inspired, sees 
farther and higher than most men. If he 
produces a bed, it is a bed charged with 
divine energia and hence truer than the 
one produced by the carpenter. In other 
words, instead of being a fabricator of 
falsehoods and a purveyor of corruption, 
the poet has the priestlike function of 
revealing truth to men’s clouded vision. 5 


The problem of, understanding 'imitation’ is really 
the problem of relating life and art, art and reality. 
Susan K. Langer uses the term “semblance” derived 
from “Schein” to describe such a relationship : 


All forms in art, then are abstracted forms; their 
content is only a semblance, a pure appearance whose 
function is to make them, too, apparent—more freely 
and wholly apparent than they could be if they 
were exemplified in a context of real circumstance 
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and anxious interest. It is in this elementary sense 
that all art is abstract. 6 

Harvey D. Goldstein quotes from Aristotle’s Phy¬ 
sics and Metaphysics to propound that imitation, accor¬ 
ding to Aristotle implied a process of ordering in 
art. He concludes, 


. . . the doctrine does not declare that art 
is nature—rather it establishes art as art, 
for it says that art and art alone in its 
production or creation imitates the way 
that nature produces or creates. This puts 
the emphasis on the organisation of the 
work of art, the principles by which the 
work has been ordered, the work’s peculiar 
synthesis. Thus the art-work, in its orga¬ 
nization, its wholeness, is seen to be purely 
the product of art. . . the mimesis doct¬ 
rine indicates that the significant fact, the 
differentia indeed, of art as a genus is pre¬ 
cisely this organisation . . . 7 


When one comes to the interpretation given by O. 
B. Hardison, Jr., one feels the logical conclusion of the 
principle or organisation in art is reached. Goldstein 
finds the principle implicit in nature. Hardison, Jr. finds 
the artist, like the philosopher, seeking to subsume ‘the 
2 
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world of undifferentiated “singulars” under a system of 
universal propositions, : 

Two corollaries follow . . . First, Aristotle's 
placement of poetry has some kinship with 
the aesthetic theory of poetry popularized 
in ihe nineteenth century by Coleridge and 
Croce, among others ... it draws a sharp 
line between art on the one hand, and utili¬ 
tarian and moral activities on the other . . . 

The second corollary is that whether by acci¬ 
dent or design, Aristotle’s theory is an emph¬ 
atic answer to Plato’s attack on poetry . . . 

If all human activities are placed on a 
simple linear scale ranging from absolute 
truth to falsehood, Socrates is right. If, 
however, there are different categories of 
human activity, each with its separate and 
distinct methodology, he is wrong . . . Socr¬ 
ates would have us judge a painting of a 
bed with the same criteria that we use to 
judge a bed made by a carpenter. Aristotle, 
conversely, would have us judge the car¬ 
penter’s bed by one set of rules, a func¬ 
tional set, and the picture of the bed 
by an entirely different set, based on the 
painter’s skill in combining forms and 
colours ... 8 


o 


o 


o 
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To appreciate Aristotle’s understanding of 
art, we must remember that he found two 
extremes in the world. The first is what 
might be called ‘‘the world of undiffer¬ 
entiated singulars’'. This world is chaotic. 
It is unitelligible because the singulars seem 
to have no relation to one another. At the 
opposite extreme is the world of univer¬ 
sal . . . Philosophy subsumes the world of 
undifferentiated “singulars” under a system 
of universal propositions. They make the 
world intelligible, and to the extent that 
they are true, they bring out the innate 
order of nature ... 9 

o o o 

[ the poet’s ] special task is to discover 
actions—simple, unified processes—in a 
world of undifferentiated singulars. ... A 
poetic plot derived from history is the¬ 
refore an interpretation, an understanding, 
of history . 10 



IV 


A recent improptu survey on the interpretations of 
‘catharsis’ over the years seeks to show that the critics 
tend to read into this term just whatever might occur to 
them or might be convenient to them in the light of 
their own theories about literature. Indeed, critics and 
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writers ranging from James Joyce, Richard B. Sewall 
and Scott Buchanan to Hubert Heffner, Northrop Frye 
and Eric Bently have taken ‘catharsis’ to mean quite 
different things. The survey ends almost on a note of 
exasperation : 


I am not suggesting that the question of 
the real meaning of catharsis should be 
completely dropped, though it should cer¬ 
tainly be minimized; nor do I feel that 
some of the more distortive uses of the 
term have not been productive . . . but I do 
maintain that other vital issues are at 
hand waiting to be explored. We need 
to venture into the uncharted region of 
affective criticism and not simply rest con¬ 
tent with catharsis in any of its present 
guises as a sufficient account of what hap¬ 
pens in the experience of tragedy . 1 


The term ‘catharsis’ in Poetics is a part of Aristo¬ 
tle’s definition of tragedy : 

Tragedy . . . achieves through the represen¬ 
tation of pitiable and fearful incidents, the 
catharsis of such pitiable and fearful inci¬ 
dents . 2 

This term is first used in Politics : 

One of the functions of music is to effect 
a catharsis . 3 
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In Politics Aristotle promises to explain this term 
later but does not keep his promise. In the absence of 
any clear indication from Aristotle, the term is interpre¬ 
ted as either ‘purgation’ or ‘purification’ on the lines of 
a medical metaphor. For Milton, for instance, ‘cathar¬ 
sis’ is a purging of the excess of emotions : 

... to temper and reduce them to just mea¬ 
sure with a kind of delight, stirred up by 
reading or seeing those passions well 
imitated . 4 

Butcher, on the other hand thinks the term implies 
'purification,’ a purging of “impure element” : 

Pity and fear awakened in connexion with 
these larger aspects or human suffering, and 
kept in close alliance with one another, 
become universalised emotions. What is 
purely personal and self-regarding drops 
away. The spectator who is brought face to 
face with grander sufferings than his own 
exceriences a sympathetic ecstasy, or lifting 
out of himself. It is precisely in this 
transport of feeling, which carries a man 
beyond his personal self, that the dis¬ 
tinctive tragic pleasure resides. Pity and 
fear are purged of impure element which 
clings to them in life. In the glow of 
tragic excitement these feelings are so 
transformed that the net result is a noble 
emotional satisfaction . 5 
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Though catharsis specifically refers to ‘tragedy’, and 
a particular set of emotions, the term has been, over 
the centuries, more generally interpreted, and has come 
now to be almost synonymous with the function of art, 
with the emotive aspect of literature and art. 

Since Plato had objected to art on the grounds of 
knowledge and being—art being twice removed from 
reality, cannot give knowledge; its appeal to the emo¬ 
tions, particularly the baser emotions, brings about an 
emotional imbalance in the reader and the spectator—it 
was thought a theory of ‘mimesis’ and ‘catharsis’ pro¬ 
pounded by Aristotle properly interpreted would be an 
effective answer. This led to the practice of considering 
'mimesis’ as nature of art and ‘catharsis’ as its function. 
The one was to establish a correspondence and a rela¬ 
tionship between life and art whereas the other was to 
take into account the effect of art on the reader or the 
spectator. It is no wonder therefore that the theories on 
‘catharsis’ should be audience response theories : 


. . . Bywater, in his listing of eighty-five 
commentators on the catharsis clause, does 
not list one who did not interpret this 
clause in relation to the audience. Nor 
could I, in reviewing the writers since By- 
water’s time, find more than two who held 
that catharsis of pity and fear had an aes¬ 
thetic rather than a psychological meaning . 6 

These two writers, listed by Goldstein are Heinrich 
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Otte and G. F. Else. To this short list must be added 
Hubert Heffner and O. B. Hardison, Jr. Let us take 
three of these in the chronological order. Here is 
Gerald F. Else : 


The present book suggests fundamental rein¬ 
terpretations of a number of major terms 
and concepts in the Poetics . [One of these 
is 'catharsis/ ] 7 

o o o o 

. . . what will be the judgment and the 
feelings of a normal spectator or hearer or 
reader when confronted with a tragic 
story ? 8 


o o o o 

. . . the catharis is not a change or end- 
product in the spectator’s soul . . . but a 
process carried forward in the emotional 
material of the play by its structural 
elements. . . 9 


o o o o 

This is Hubert Heffner : 


To interpret . . . catharsis as purely psy¬ 
chological phenomena of audience response 
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is not merely a misinterpretation of their 
nature but also contributes to the destruc¬ 
tion of the idea of form in drama. The 
catharsis or purgation must likewise occur 
in the play before it can affect audience . 10 


In Hardison, Jr. is found the carefully worked out 
thesis on interpreting ‘catharsis’ outside the traditional 
audience response framework. What Else and Heffner 
seem to suggest, Hardison, Jr. reaches to its logical 
conclusion ’■ 


At the beginning of Chapter IV “pleasure” 
emerges as the fourth basic element of 
imitative art . . . Since Aristotle’s formal 
definition of tragedy in Chapter VI incor¬ 
porates the first three basic elements (means, 
object, manner), we would expect him to 
incorporate the fourth one also. He eviden¬ 
tly does this in the catharsis clause. 
Catharsis should therefore be understood as 
the tragic variety of the pleasure associated 
with imitation in general, and equated with 
the function (ergon) of tragedy mentioned 
at the beginning of Chapter XIII . . . Most 
translations of the catharsis clause in 
Chapter VI relate catharsis not to the inci¬ 
dents of the play but to the emotions of 
pity and fear . . . Such translations relate 
catharsis to the psychology of the spectator 
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rather than to what happenns in the tragedy 
itself. But the Poetics is a techne — a 
technical treatise concerned with the nature 
of tragedy, not the response of the audience. 
The present translation [ Leo Golden’s ] 
reflects this fact by relating catharsis to 
incidents rather than to emotions. It is 
supported by Aristotle’s statement . .. from 
Chapter XIV, that the tragic pleasure “must 
be worked into the incidents”. 

. . . the Greek word Katlwrsis can mean 
“clarification” as well as “puigation” or 
“purification” ... in Chapter IV Aristotle 
insists at some length that imitation does 
not produce “pleasure in general” but only 
the sort of pleasure that comes from lear¬ 
ning [which] comes from discovering a 
relation between the object represented 
and certain universal elements embodied in 
it . . . When the spectator has witnessed a 
tragedy of this type, he will have learned 
something — the incidents will be clarified 
in the sense that their relation in terms of 
universals will have become manifest — and 
the act of learning, says Aristotle, will be 
enjoyable. 


This interpretation . . . was first proposed 
by Leon Golden. It has many virtues . . . 
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it makes the clause a reference to the techne 
of tragedy, not to the psychology of the 
audience. Second, it relates catharsis both 
to the theory of imitation . . . and to the 
discussion of probability. . . 11 


All interpreters of Aristotle's "mimesis’ have sought 
Jo read into the term the artist’s creative relationship 
with nature. Hardison, Jr. sharpens this common factor 
of the traditional interpretations and compares the 
creative activity of the artist with the philosophical 
activity of the philosopher. Both in their own way seek 
to discover order in the chaos of the "undifferentiated 
singulars'. This interpretation he effectively joins with 
his interpretation of "catharsis’ as "clarification’, making 
the nature and function of art two phases of a conti¬ 
nuous process, the first one of discovering order, and 
the second one of weaving it into ihe action, into a 
unified whole with a view to ‘clarifying’ it. It is this 
activity of "mimesis’ and "catharsis’ that is pleasurable* 
and, by extension, when perceived as such, should be 
pleasurable for the spectator/reader too. 



V 


The N$ begins with the origins and the history of 
the evolution of drama. Here are found the clues to 
Bharata’s concept of the nature of drama. 

Drama, we are told, was created by Brahman as an 
audio-visual diversion, a krtdantyakam, in response 10 
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a request made by the gods to help people who had 
“become addicted to sensual pleasures, were under the 
sway of desire and greed, (had become) infatuated with 
jealousy and anger, (and) found their happiness mixed 
with sorrow /’ 1 

Later, dramatic performance is defined as bhavdnuk - 
irtanam 2 , the significant term of this compound being 
bhdva , an emotion, implying the function of dramatic 
performance and laying the cornerstone of the rasa the¬ 
ory. Read in the context of the term krtdanlyakam , the 
rasa theory, primarily stresses the role of emotions in 
life : the people were too much engrossed in the affairs 
of their lives and needed a diversion, presumably to re¬ 
tain their sanity, but the diversion that a dramatic per¬ 
formance would provide need not be altogether different 
in kind from life experience, the rasa to be generated 
by a dramatic performance must run parallel to one of 
the bhdvas , that is one of the eight basic emotional 
states. It is this parallelism that would ensure recogniti¬ 
on, communication and enjoyment of the art experience. 
While the life emotion may sway the personality and 
may evoke a pleasurable or unpleasurable response, de¬ 
pending upon the nature and context of such experien¬ 
ces, the art experience generating the rasa must be uni¬ 
formly pleasurable. Though there is some coutroversy 
regarding the uniform pleasurableness of the rasa as 
also regarding the final number of the basic emotional 
states, the bhavas , and the parallel rasas there being a 
tendency to add one more, the santa rasa 3 , the senti¬ 
ment of quiescence to the number, there is a general 
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agreement about the qualitative difference between life 
experience and art experience. 

The rasa theory is built upon the assumption that 
just as certain situations, utterances, or objects evoke an 
emotional response in life, similar stimuli can be incor¬ 
porated into a work of art to evoke emotional response 
to a work of art and a pattern of such responses can 
be presented to give the spectator an experience which 
may satisfy him, may divert him, may provide him with 
a kridanzyakam. 

Such stimuli in life, as well as when incorporated 
into a work of art, are designated as vibhavas. Both in 
life and art, the immediate response evoked by such 
vibhavas taking the form of a gesture, a sound, a volun¬ 
tary or involuntary movement of the body and the like 
is designated as the anubhava- 

Bharata declines to define vibhavas and anubhavas 
precisely as they are also matters of life experience . 4 

In addition to Ihe anubhavas , the vibhavas may also 
evoke one or the other of the thirty-three transitory 
emotional states known as the vyabhiedri bhavas , which 
might eventually activate one or the other of the eight 
or nine basic emotional states or the sthayi bhavas. The 

eight or nine rasas form a parallel to these sthayi bhavas . 5 

On the basis of this categorisation of the vyabhicarl 

bhavas , the sthayi bhavas , and the rasas, Bharata lays 
down that all vibhavas could be divided into forty-nine 
categories . 6 
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The nature of drama, or a diamatic performance, 
according to Bharata, is the anukirtanam of these bhavas, 


This definition of drama is offered in the context 
of an account given of the origion of drama. The first 
performance of drama was attacked by the demons who 
found in it a contrast between themselves and gods. They 
attack the performance because they feel humiliated and 
insulted by the contrast enacted on the stage. 

At first the demons are simply vanquished, but later 
on there is a move to pacify them. They are told the 
drama is not anubhavanam , a mere imitation through 
gestures of life experience, but anukirtanam. 

Bharata does not define what he means by anukir¬ 
tanam . Many of the commentators who followed him, it 
is believed, regarded anukirtanam as anukaranam , that is 
imitation. Abhinavagupta quotes from those who interpre¬ 
ted anukirtanam as imitation and refutes this interpretation 
on the grounds of logic, philosophy and psychology. He 
establishes the autonomy of art experience, establishes 
it as an experience sui generis by demonstrating that it 
cannot be explained by taking recourse to any of the 
ten categories of the manipulation and apprehension of 
reality. 

Abhinavagupta seeks to explain anuklratanam by 
defending it as anuvyavasaya. It is likely that this was a 
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common enough term in his days, but its meaning is now 
lost to us. 

The term is also to be found in Nyayasutra Vatsya - 
yana Bhasya 1.1 4. 7 Anuvyavasaya here means the mental 
perception of any phenomenon experienced through the 
senses. This would be anukirtanam , the nature of drama. 
And the object of this anukirtanam must be bhava, that 
is emotion. The nature and function of a dramatic perfor¬ 
mance is thus defined by the compound bhavanukirtanam 
as distinguished from anubhavanam. 

What is found in a dramatic performance is thus the 
generating of the rasa which is a reflection of some 
sthayi bhava, basic emotional state and hence communi¬ 
cable and perceivable. Its enjoyment must qualitatively 
differ from life experience, for it is not to be ‘experienced’ 
but to be perceived by the mind. As K. C. Pandey, 

G. B. Mohan Thampi and Pravas Jivan Chaudhury seek 
to explain it, 


Aesthetic experience is different from ordinary 
every day experience which is due to diadic 
relation of subject and object, because it is 
got, not through the objective perception of 
the presented, but through subjective realiza¬ 
tion of that which is noc objectively presen¬ 
ted but to which the artistic medium points ; 
It is due to a triadic relation, 8 
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Indian Aesthetic thinking is primarily audi¬ 
ence - or reader - oriented and the center of 
much discussion is the response of the 
readers. 9 


o o o 


. . . in poetic experience the emotional states 
are not simply undergone or suffered; they 
are perceived and tasted. The Sanskrit words 
which describe this process are carvana 
which means masticating and rasana which 
means tasting. These words refer to the 
reader’s imaginative reconstruction of the 
meanings and the identity of the poem and 
to his active enjoyment of the emotions even 
while they reverberate in his heart. 10 

o o o 


. . . as interpreted by Abhinavagupta, rasa 
is at once an emotional on exaltation and a 
state of serenity. 11 


o o o 

The secret [ of aesthetic delight ] is the inte¬ 
llectual operation involved in aesthetic expe¬ 
rience where the emotions are evoked in the 
mind through suggestion. 12 


3 
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It is believed, traditionally anuvyavasaya meant know¬ 
ledge of knowledge. 13 Similarly, Vasudev Sharan Agrawal 
cites Bana’s Kadambari 14 to show that kirtanam could 
as well mean a memorial. In the light of these interpre¬ 
tations, bhayanukirtanam can be taken to mean the 
knowledge of the knowledge of an emotion, that is the 
intellection aspect of an emotion as distinguished from 
the feeling aspect of emotion. A dramatic performance, 
then, should organise the vibhavas and the anubhavas in 
such a way rhat they may generate the vyabhicari bhavas 
and activate the sthayi bhavas which would be experienced 
as rasas and not as emotions, experienced as perceived 
by the mind. Kirtanam interpr eted as a memorial then, 
would imply that just as 'form 1 is the meaning aspect of 
a memorial, the dramatic performance is also experienced 
as a form, a configuration of the vibhavas, anubhavas , 
vyabhicari bhavas and sthayi bhavas resulting in the gene¬ 
rating and intellection of the rasa . 

Bharata has categorically stated that in the absence 
of the rasa , no meaning is communicated. 15 In other 
words, the meaning of a work of art as is commonly under¬ 
stood, is not to be the purpose of a work of art 

Yet, the configuration of the vibhavas , the anubhavas , 
the vyabhicari bhavas , the sthayi bhavas and the rasas will 
be through a choreography of dance, acting, gestures, 
music, dialogue and poetry. Of these, poetry and dialogue 
must use language. Of the gestures, too, despite an 
adherence to stylisation, the mistaking of art experience 
for life experience cannot be totally ruled out. It is for this 
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reason that Bharata distinguishes between anubhavanam and 
bhaxanuktrtanam . If art experience is to be confused with 
life experience, it would bring in the problem of value 
judgement, showing up gods and demons as good and 
bad. Since the demons mistook art for life, they attacked 
the performance. It may be inferred therefore, that 
Bharata's definition of drama is logically a precise one 
as it incorporates nature of drama, anukJrtanam , function 
of drama, bhdva and the differentia, anukirtanam and not 
amibhdvanm. He establishes the autonomy of art experi¬ 
ence—later discussed at length by Abhinavgupta — and 
shows an awareness of the problems of value judgment 
that might follow a failure to distinguish between art 
and life though the two may share the use of language 
and gestures. 

Abhinavgupta describes the process of distancing art 
and life as Sddhdrauiranam, 1 * variously interpreted as 
idealisation (T. R. Chintamani), generalisation (S. K. Dey), 
a presentative potency (Ganesh Jha), universalisation 
(V. Bhattacharya), power of revelation or power of effec¬ 
tuation (R. Gnoli), or, context-limited contemplation, 
imaginative and sympathetic communication, imaginative 
activity of aesthetic contemplation (Raghavan). 17 Such 
sadharanikaranam is to be realised at the level of language. 

It is believed the bliss derived from the intellection 
of the rasa is akin to the state of bliss resulting from 
the conteplation of the Supreme Spirit. 18 

To experience this bliss of the perception of the rasa, 
it is necessary for the spectator to approach art as art, 
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to rise above his narrow world of miseries and memories. 
One important consideration on the part of the spectator 
is previous experience, both of life and art. There is a 
suggestion in Kalidasa 19 that such an experience might 
stretch beyond the present existence into previous exis- 
tencies. The comprehension of a particular rasa as rasa 
and not as bbava , a life emotion, is a matter of breeding 
and higher consciousness, a privilege of the well-bred, 
“those who have long studied and contemplated poetry”. 
Consequently they are more likely to reach a higher plane 
of pleasure, attain a state of bliss which is akin to the 
bliss of the contemplation of the Supreme Spirit : 


Some of the Hindu critics . . . understand 
much better than their Western colleagues 
the various aspects of emotion in the theater, 
which our writers so freely and banefully 
confuse : the feelings experienced by the 
actor, those experienced by the spectators, 
those presented as undergone by characters 
in the play,-and finally the feeling that shines 
through the play itself — the vital feeling of 
the piece. This last they call rasa ; it is a 
state of emotional knowledge, which comes 
only to those who have studied and contem¬ 
plated poetry. It is supposed to be of 
Supernatural origin, because it is not like 
mundane feeling and emotion, but is deta¬ 
ched, more of the spirit than of the viscera, 
pure and uplifting. 20 




At the focussing point of Aristotle’s principles of 
‘mimesis’ and ‘catharsis’ is his principle of plot. When 
all his statments directly or indirectly connected with 
the plot are put together, it emerges that the 'plot' for 
Aristotle implies a causality, a nexus, with its resultant 
notion of the unity of action : 
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Now I mean by the plot the arrangement 
of the the incidents . • 

(Chapter VI) 

The most important of these parts [ the six 
parts of a tragedy] is the arrangement of 
the incidents • . ? 

(Chapter VI) 

The first principle, then, and to speak figu¬ 
ratively, the soul of tragedy, is the plot. . , 3 

. . . tragedy is the imitation of a complete 
and whole action ... To be a whole is to 
have a beginning and a middle and an end. 
By a “beginning” I mean that which is 
itself not, by necessity, after anything else 
but after which something naturally is or 
develops. By an “end*' I mean exactly the 
opposite : that which is naturally after 
something else, either necessarily or custo¬ 
marily, but after which there is nothing 
else. By a “middle” I mean that which is 
itself, after something else and which has 
something else after it. It is necessary the¬ 
refore that well-constructed plots not begin 
by chance, anywhere, nor end anywhere, 
but that they conform to the distinctions 
that have been made above. 4 


(Chapter VIII) 
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A plot is a unity ... 5 


(Chapter VIII) 

It is clear . . . that it is necessary for the 
poet to be more the poet of his plots than 
of his meters ... 6 


(Chapter IX) 

In the A r S 7 , the concept of the “plotting” of inci¬ 
dents is to be found in a separate section. The terms 
used, the sandhis and the sandhyahgas mean the links 
and the sublinks. Bharata recognises five major links 
and sixty-four sub-links, besides distinguishing between 
a main plot, the adhikarika , and a sub-plot, the 
prdsahgika. 

A poet is supposed to plot a sort of obstacle race 
wherein a hero, traditionally to be above and beyond 
criticism would be positioned to win a woman or a 
battle by overcoming the obstacles, very often with the 
help of the supernatural agencies. 

The five points of linking, further subdivided into 
sixty-four sub-links are supposed to provide a sort of 
a guide not only for the “plotting”, but is at times, 
also helpful in identifying and exploiting the crucial 
junctures for the purpose of dialogues. The concept of 
the sandhis and the sandhyahgas is at once elaborate and 
narrow, for it details almost exactly all possible points 
of intersection of the character, the situation and the 
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dialogue, but the overall situation is limited only to the 
achiever and his goal. The prasaghika or the subordinate 
action is supposed to be an appendage only. 

At the end of his learned thesis on the concept of 
the sandhis , T. G. Mainkar seeks to draw some para¬ 
llels between the Western concept of ‘plot’ and the 
concept of the ‘sandhis’. He comes to the implied cau¬ 
sality in the Western concept via a book. So, you Are 
Writing a Play, by one Clayton Hamilton (other details 
not given), that perhaps no one would have thought of 
consulting or. such an important topic. He quotes, 


We should not lose sight of the technical 
distinction between the underlying story and 
the play itself. The imagined situation may 
multiply itself into many situations. This 
natural development will be found to follow 
the logic of events and the logic of charac¬ 
ter. The logic of events is based on the 
relation between cause and effect. This task 
requires a selection of details, an arrange¬ 
ment of these details in accordance with a 
pattern ... 8 


These lines are quoted with a rejoinder built into 
the quotation itself, that the distinction betwee the story 
and the play is also to be found in Bnarata, under the 
terms, the Itivrtta and the Kavya. The two verses that 
are quoted from Bharata literally mean, 
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Expressing the desired object, non-omission 
of any essential item in the Plot, accession 
to feeling in production, concealment of the 
objects to be concealed, telling tales of sur¬ 
prise and disclosing things to be disclosed 
are the six fold needs of the Limbs described 
in the Sastra. 9 

One wonders what parallels are perceived here by 
the scholar. The verses indicate, if anything, the princi¬ 
ple of propriety, in performance—for there were certain 
things that ought not to have been presented—and some 
thing to be taught in accordance with the principle of 
the ‘Sastra’, the philosophy. 

Not only one finds no clue to anything remotely 
similar to the principle of causality in the NS, the very 
idea seems entirely foreign to the manual. In fact, there 
are two verses which run counter to the principle of the 
need for causality. It is observed, 


A play though, it may be poor as regards its 
theme will, when furnished with requisite 
Limbs attain beauty because of the brilliance 
of production. 10 


What is implied here is the success of a play in 
performance rather than any anxiety about the actual 
composition. As has already been discussed, Bharata was 
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not concerned with the efforts of the poet directly as 
Aristotle certainly was. 

The second verse is in an earlier book devoted to 
the discussion of the ten kinds of drama. It is said, 


At the conclusion of all the plays which 
contain various States and Sentiments, ex¬ 
perts should always introduce the Marvellous 
Sentiment. 11 


If a play is destined to be concluded by deue ex 
machina, why bother to introduce the principle of cau¬ 
sality at all? In the West, wherever a denouement of 
this type occurs, it entails endless discussion, largely 
negative, for it is not possible to reconcile a conclusion 
at the instance of some interference by a powerful king 
or gods with the logic of events. 

In this context, one might as well contrast the prin¬ 
ciple of ‘probabitity and necessity’ found in the Poetics 
with the principle of Niyati Karta niyama rcihita } 2 The for¬ 
mer imposes an obligation to link the events more care¬ 
fully, within the framework of the confines of art; the 
latter seeks to give all license to the poet freeing him 
from all constraints of credibility, to subject his charac¬ 
ters and events to whatever might occur to him. 

The Aristotelian concept of drama has. in practice, 
come to mean drama built around the principle of con¬ 
flict. The term conflict here means a situation generating 
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bi-polar action, implying tension and its ultimate reso¬ 
lution in a catastophe or a denouement. 

If conflict were to be interpreted as a mere obstacle, 
any number of examples of conflict could be found in 
any play whatsoever. Conflict as it to be understood in 
the context of drama is hardly to be found in Sanskrit 
drama. 

Mrs. Minakshi Dalai has a full length book on this 
subject, Conflict in Sanskrit Drama based on her thesis. 

She is certainly not Unaware of the implications of 
the concept of conflict in Western drama. To reproduce 
some of her quotations 


In every drama, there is a collision of forces. 
Man is imprisoned within the limits of the 
actual. Outside him is a necessity wh ch 
restricts his freedom, a superior power with 
which his will collides. Again there is the 
inward discord of his own divided will and 
further the struggle with other human wills, 
which obstruct his own . 13 

o o o o 

Here ambitions conflict with ambitions, desire 
with duties, private with the civic interest 
or the ideals of >estcrday with the ideals 
of today . 11 
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On her own, she paraphrases W. F. Thrall, 

... the struggle which grows out of the 
interplay of oppossing forces in a plot is 
conflict ... 15 

and goes on to say, 

A student of Sanskrit dramatic theory will 
not find even in the extensive work of 
Bharata ... any specific references to conflict. 
This treatise . . . has not once mentioned a 
major technical term like ‘Sangbarsha’ signi¬ 
fying conflict. Conflict as a vital element in 
a drama is a concept formed by students 
of Western dramatic art and theatre . 16 


One wonders whether Mrs. Dalai is really aware of 
the import of her quotations and her statements. In any 
case, the Western concept of conflict cannot be applied 
to any concept of conflict unearthed in a Sanskrit play. 

This thesis is just another instance of reading into 
Sanskrit rama the concepts and principles governing the 
forms of an alien culture. While some parallels can 
always be found, as Mainkar 17 does by putting side by side 
the stages of the progress of the plot in Bharata — the 
sandhis - and those enumerated by Dryden, the protasis, 
the catastasis and the catastrophe, the paralles — even 
here - are superficial, and the two sets of terms do not 
quite imply the same thing even in such a mechanical 
matter as the stages of the progress of a plot. 



VII 


Aristotle’s principles of ‘mimesis’ and ‘catharsis’, of 
the nature and function of tragedy in particular and 
drama and art in general, fuse and lead to the concepts 
of ‘plct’ and ‘unity’. 


Whatever interpretation of the term ‘mimesis’ as 
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contextualixed by Aristotle one may find convenient to 
comprehend the relationship of nature and art, it is cer¬ 
tain the process of such transformation, both, for the 
writer as well as for the spectator or ihe reader can 
neither be mechanical nor can it be connected with emo¬ 
tion. The Greeks had great faith in reason and there¬ 
fore the concept of the nature of art would naturally 
be intellectual. 

Since ‘catharsis’ came to be primarily interpreted as 
purgation or purification of emotions, it was taken as an 
emotive counterpart of a theory which had its beginning 
in the intellect. Even if one were to stick to this and 
reject the approaches of Else, Heffner and Hardison, Jr. 
the resultant concept of the ‘plot’ and the ‘unity’ imply¬ 
ing causality and nexus will have to be regarded as 
intellectual. 

As Archie J. Bahm puts it, 


. . . two traits, Will and Reason, stem res¬ 
pectively from--the two main tap roots of 
Western civilization, the Hebraic and the 
Greek . . . Greek philosophers, idealizing 
reason, regarded will as irrational and dis¬ 
trusted it as evil. Reason, as the principle 
of order, regularity, stability, and eternality 
in both man and universe, provides the 
basis for the nature of things and for de¬ 
ductive certainty about them. Faith in the 
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discernibility of the forms of things begot 
ideals of perfect definability, whether as 
Platonic Ideas, Aristotle’s Forms, or the 
laws of nature or of logic. Will acts rightly 
only when assenting to reason. In Christian 
theology, as depicted in the Augustinian 
synthesis, reason and will are identical in 
God, who is perfect, but never quite so in 
man, who is imperfect . . . Persisting opposi¬ 
tion between will and reason resulted in re¬ 
current outbreaks of intellectual indigestion 
in Western thought, not only in theology 
but also in conflicting aesthetic theories . 1 


In fact, the Westrrn civilization is also an heir to 
the Christian myth of the distrust of knowledge—reason— 
as the partaking of the fruit of knowledge led to the 
expulsion from paradise of mankind’s parents. 

So the Westerner’s inheritance of the Greek attitude 
to knowledge and reason, was bound to clash with his 
religious attitude of distrust of knowledge. 

In matters of art and literature, in matters of the¬ 
ories and forms at least, the dominance of the Greek trait 
certainly evident. That the concept of unity in a work of 
art implying rationality was accepted without question is 
a case in point. Excepting for the blending of the tragic 
and the comic—which, in point of theory, is an issue 
outside the Poetics —drama in the West continued to be 
Aristotelian till the need for a revolutionary change was 
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felt to express the pressures of the irrational after the 
two great wars, leading to the theatre of the absurd. As 
A. P. Hinchliffe puts it, the theatre of the absured would 
seem to assume that it is “one of the ways of facing up 
to a universe which has lost its meaning and purpose .” 2 

As Aristotle has himself admitted, the concept of 
unity is also not absolute. He has observed that an epic 
‘’can be less unified than . . . tragedy .” 3 Not very con¬ 
sciously certainly, but Aristotle, in this respect it seems, 
was taken at his word, and in the form of the novel 
which is a direct descendent of the form of the epic 
we find the ‘irrational’ getting in right from the beginn¬ 
ing. One has only to contast Tom Jones 4 and Tristram 
ShandyJ Tristram Shandy as narrator does not at all 
prevaricate. He says, 


I should beg Mr. Horace’s pardon-for in 
writing what I have set about I shall con¬ 
fine myself neither to his rules, nor to any 
man’s rules that ever lived . 6 


What Edwin Muir regards as a dramatic novel is a 
latter day invention, first produced by Jane Austen. The 
irrational in the form of the novel thus did not have to 
wait to make its entry and could be seen stretching to 
the novels of the yester year, like Midnight's Children . 1 

What I have been trying to suggest here is, there 
is a sort of tightness in the form of drama in the West 
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from Aristotle to the twentieth century and that this is 
to be found due to the governing principles of ‘plot’ 
and ‘unity'. When Dryden sought to modify Aristotle’s 
definition and substituted the term “human nature’’ for 
the Aristotelian term “action”, and similarly ‘‘play” for 
“tragedy”-“A play ought to be a just and lively image 
of human nature representing its passions and hum¬ 
ours . . ." 8 he was trying to account for the genius of 
Shakespeare who had come between him and Aristotle, 
and was also implying a change of role in the function 
of a critic, making him a law giver instead of o descri¬ 
ptive, deductive, philosopher, by substituting “ought to 
be for “is”. And yet, Shakespeare too is very much a 
part of the Western tradition though he substitutes psy¬ 
chology for the logic of events. 

For the drama that “ought” really “to be a just 
and lively image of human nature representing its passions 
and humours” one must come to Bharata. Bharata 
thinks of just that, and further, in the place of ‘causality’, 
‘nexus’, ‘unity’ which must all relate to the ordering, 
at the level of the plot, the ‘passions and humours of 
mankind’, he gives the audience response theory of the 
rasa, the sentiment, stressing the emotive aspect of 
literature. 

The very need for drama stems from this emotional 
need of the people, a need for a Kridariiyakam , 9 an 
audio-visual diversion which would, to all intents and 
purposes give them the same type of emotional experience 
as they were wont to derive from life, only, it would be 

4 
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impersonal, and therefore more enjoyable, to be compre¬ 
hended by the mind , 10 to be contemplated instead of 
being suffered. 

This would require a focussing on human nature. 
At several places in the Bharata advises that the 

material for drama should be drawn from human nature . 11 

Such a representation of human nature would have 
to be weaved into drama by observing the rules regarding 
the sandhis, the linkages, which, as has been shown, do 
not imply a causal connection. The result, then, would 
be, what is regarded as an episodic plot, condemned as 
a fault in drama by a Western critic : 


In order for plot to be effective, it must be 
whole. . . which can be easily seizrd by the 
mind. Episodic structures deny this and lead 

to confusion, obscuring the end the poet 
has in mind . 12 


But even episodic plots can be so constructed as to 
convey a unity of impression, only, it must not be con¬ 
fused with the unity of action. Manmohan Ghosh qotes 
from Bharata on the sandhis to show how this unity of 
impression is to be achieved : 

... in the plot of a drama, the playwright 
had to be careful about the unity of impre¬ 
ssion which it was calculated to produce . 13 
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The Germ ( bija ) of the play as well as its 
Prominent Point ( bindu ) was always to 
relate to every Act of the play and the Hero 
was sometimes to appear in every Act or 
to be mentioned there 


After all, the play was not to focus on the plot, or 
the junctures or anything of that sort. They were all to 
be subordinated to the major concern regarding the rasa . 
There is an impression widely shared that there is some 
common platform between the theory of catharsis and 
the theory of rasa. Butcher’s 15 interpretation of ‘catharsis’ 
as the purification of emotions through universalisation 
was seen to be almost exactly what Bharat must have had 
in mind in regard to the theory of rasa : 


Catharsis is the phenomenon, a sort of meta¬ 
morphosis, experienced by the audience when 
they find themselves in rasa-data , or the 
state of having realised rasa . . . Abhinava- 
gupta found the concept of sddhdranikarm 
inherent in the rasa theory, sddhdranikarana 
means universalisation . . . The peak of rasa- 
realisation is attained when the spectators’ 
ties with their ego are snapped and they 
find themselves lifted from the plane of their 
sordid private lives . . . That is what, Aris¬ 
totle says, tragedy does ... 16 
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As a much greater scholar of Indian as well as 
comparative aesthetics, Pravas Jivan Cnaudhury puts it. 


Rasa is a realization of one’s own conscious¬ 
ness as coloured by emotions,” says Bharata 
The self degnerates as man takes too much 
real interest in the world and gets involved 
in it. The mind then loses its native joy 
and freedom. The remedy is art where the 
mind is made self-aware and free from any 
objective necessity . . . This is the cathartic 
effect of drama and this accounts for the 
“proper pleasure” spoken of by Aristotle 
and the “extraordinary charm” by Abhinava- 
gupta . 17 


This similarity between the theory of rasa and the 
theory of ‘catharsis’, as indicated, holds true of only one 
interpretation of the erm “catharsis”. The other inter¬ 
pretation of “purgation of emotions” has nothing in 
common with the rasa theory. And the ‘clarification’ 
interpretation of O. B. Hardson, Jr. does not even refer 
to the emotive aspect of drama. 

Not in point of similarity, for there would be none, 
but on point of the process of intellection, Pravas Jivan 
Chaudhury can be found helpful in putting the rasa 
theory and the ‘clarification' interpretation side by side : 
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. . . the contemplative attitude in art has a 
certain resemblance to the intellectual in 
science and philosophy. In both there is 
impersonality or freedom from involvement 
in the object contemplated and seized . . . H 


It is from this point of view that Hardison, Jr.’s 
intellection of events can be compared with the intellec¬ 
tion of emotions implied in the rasa theory. 

Apart from the universalization of emotions read 
into the ’catharsis’ clause by Butcher, there is yet another 
kind of universalisation, non-emotive in character, read 
into the principle of ‘unity’ and other allied statements 
m the Poetics by Petra von Morstein, similar to Hardison, 
Jr.’s interpretation of the ‘mimesis’ principle. Petra Von 
Morstein distinguishes between universality, unity and 
uniqueness Unity is to be understood as th principle 
of causality. But art must be founded on concrete models 
rather than on universals. In this context the use of the 
term ‘universal’ in the Poetics (Chapter IX) will have to 
be properly interpreted. Observes Petra von Morstein, 

Both individual persons and individual 
works of art have constitutive aspects, 
essential to their individuality rather than 
to their class membership which do and 
must preclude conceptualization and gene¬ 
ralization . 19 
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Universal as represented by works of art 
are intensional universal, like Kantian 
Schemata . 20 


o o o o 

Universals, as in the Poetics , are neither 
concepts not can they be fully captured by 
concepts. I speak of them as intensional 
universals, by contrast with, e.g. ‘tables’ or 
blue’, which are ‘extensional universals ’. 
Again, universals represented by works of 
art are ‘intensional universals .’ 21 


The Western literature has always had one of its 
poles firmly fixed in the real, the concrete. One can see 
the assumed expectation of the real and the life-like in 
art even in such a simplistic distinction between the 
‘round characters’ and the ‘flat characters ’, 22 or the indi¬ 
viduals and the types. The writer has to begin by the 
contemplation of the real, the concrete, the world. Not 
for him Plato’s concept of the nature of reality and man's 
relationship to it. As Plato has put it, Man’s perception 
of nature, reality, is analogous to the shadows the pri¬ 
soners, chained to a wall in a cave dimly lit by fire, 
would see on the wall. The reality is outside the cave in 
the clear, unequivocal light of the sun . 23 

The Western drama, or indeed literature, presupposes 
a continuous process of contemplating reality, and thus 
ensures a great deal of variety. In Sanskrit drama the 
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reality in the form of xibhava , the stimulus is to be weaved 
into the limited number of the permutations and combi¬ 
nations of the Vyabhicdri Lhdvas and the sthayi bhavas, 
the transitory states and the emotions. Each sthayi bhava 
has a fixed number of Vyabhicari bhavas . As opposed to 
the intellectual approach of the Western literature—inte¬ 
llectual for the artist who must engage in the philoso¬ 
phical activity of creating unified wholes, intellectual for 
the spectator of the reader who must comprehend them 
as such wholes, intellectual for the critic who must in¬ 
terpret, judge and evaluate works on similar principles, 
on the grounds of sincerity, authenticity, credibility, 
probability and the like—the stress in Sanskrit drama is 
wholly on its emotive aspect. The dramatist has to focus 
not on action but on human nature and has to endea¬ 
vour to build into his work the passions and humours 
of mankind, through which the rasa would be communi¬ 
cated, which, when perceived, enjoyed and comprehended 
by the mind, manasa , would induce a state of bliss, a 
movement directed inward towards the contemption of 
the soul as distinguished from a movement outward to¬ 
wards something divine pursued by the ascetic. 24 

Apart from the term ‘catharsis’ interpreted as ‘pur¬ 
gation’ or ‘purification’ there are no other ancient audie¬ 
nce or reader response theories. The agency of the mind 
as opposed to intellect as the participating agency in the 
task of creation and appreciation of literature, though 
not strictly modern, is certainly a later development. 

Despite the hints in Kant, and in full knowledge of 
the theories of Kant, 1. A. Richards, as late as 1928, 
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finds it difficult to accept the notion that an aesthetic 
experience is something unique : 


All modern aesthetics rests upon the assum¬ 
ption which has been strangely little discu¬ 
ssed, the assumption that there is a distinct 
kind of mental activity present in what are 
called aesthetic experiences. Ever since.. . . 
Kant, the attempt to define the judgement 
of taste’ as concerning pleasure which is 
disinterested, universal, unintellectual, and 
not to be confused with the pleasures of 
sense or of ordinary emo’ions. . . to make 
it a thing sui generis has continued. 25 

o o o o 

Some activity that was neither inquisitive 
nor practical, that did not question and did 
not seek to use. The result was the aesthe¬ 
tic .. . still defined ... by these negative 
conditions . . . 2e 


o o o o 

. . . Mr. Clive Bell used to maintain the 
existence of an unique emotion ‘aesthetic 
emotion’ as the differentia . But psychology 
h?s no place for such an entity. 27 
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The aesthetic mode is generally supposed 
to be a peculiar way of regarding things . .. 
intended to cover the experience of ugliness 
as well as .. . beauty, and also intermediate 
experiences. What I wish to maintain is that 
there is no such mode ... a narrower sense 
of aesthetic is also found in which it is 
confined to experiences of beauty and does 
imply value . . . with regard to this ... I 
shall be at pains to show that they are 
closely similar to many other experiences ... 
not in the least a new and different kind of 
thing. When we look at a picture, or read 
a poem, or listen to music, we are not 
doing something quite unlike what we were 
doing on our way to the Gallery or when 
we dressed in the morning 28 


One really wonders what Abhinavagupta would have 
made of all this. 

Almost echoing Bharata’s distinction between the 
transitory states, the Vyabhicari bhavas, and the emotions, 
the bhavas , using terms like ‘emotion’ and ‘feeling’, T. S. 
Eliot, in 1919, writes, 


The experience, you will notice, the elements 
which enter the presence of the transforming 
catalyst, are of two kinds : emotions and 
feelings. The effect of a work of art upon 
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the person who enjoys it is an experience 
different in kind from any experience not 
of art. It may be formed out of one emotion, 
or may be a combination of several; and 
various feelings, inhering for the writer in 
particular words or phrases or images, may 
be added to compose the final result. Or 
great poetry may be made without the direct 
use of any emotion whatever : composed 
out of feelings so T ely. 29 


Eliot recognises the uniqueness of the aesthetic 
experience and connects feelings and emotions with the 
writer as well as the reader. A closer examination of 
the passage will, however, reveal the gulf between the 
conceptual clarity of Bharata and Abhinavagupta and 
the problems and risks of grasping and relating, in one 
ambitious leap, the feelings, the emotions, the work, the 
writer, and the reader faced by a modern critic. 

It is Susan Langer who comes closest to the theory of 
rasa. She is not unaware of the Indian theory 30 , but she 
really does not seem to have explored the similarities bet¬ 
ween the Indian theory, and what she herself was trying to 
propound, and see the results in the light of the rasa 
theory. The distinction between feeling and emotion is not 
clear. But the theory she puts forward is one which takes in 
the feelings as the starting point of a work of art, which, 
mediated through the work—which, in this process, would 
seem to assume the status of a complex symbol—will 
arouse feelings in the reader/spectator not to be experi- 
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enced on the same plane as feelings experienced in life, 
but to be ‘perceived’. It is difficult to quote from Susan 
Langer in support of this bare statement of her position 
as she herself keeps quoting, on this issue, from an essay 
“Kunst and Gefuhl” by Baensch interspersing her remarks 
on the essayist’s statements. But one of the long passa¬ 
ges she cites is explicit enough : 

... I hope to prove that art, like science, 
is a mental activity whereby we bring cer¬ 
tain contents of the world into the realm of 
objectively valid cognition; and that, further¬ 
more, it is the particular office of art to do 
this with the world’s emotional content. 
According to this view, therefore, the func¬ 
tion of art is not to give the percipient 
any kind of pleasure, however noble, but to 
acquaint him with sonething he has not 
known before. Art, just like science, aims 
primarily to be ‘understood’ . . . But since 
that of which it makes us aware is always 
of an emotive character it normally calls 
forth, more or less peremptorily, a reaction 
of pleasure or displeasure in the perceiving 
subject. 31 


This statement of Baensch’s can be taken to bridge 
the gap between the pleasure of ‘intellection’, a mental, 
intellectual process read into the ‘catharsis’ clause by 
Hardison, Jr., and the rasa theory, the purely emotive 
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aspect of literature. A kind of synthesis between the 
intellectual pleasure of perceiving the design of an ‘action’, 
the ‘clarification’, and the non-personal enjoyment of the 
feelings and emotions generated by a performance or a 
work of art would be ideal and closer to the actual 
intellection-emotion experience undergone. 



VIII 


Of the various forms of drama, tragedy is regarded 
as the highest. Both in theory and practice, tragic 
drama has enjoyed this position since the times of Aris¬ 
totle and Aeschylus. That no tragedies comparable to 
those of the Greek and Elizabethan - Shakespearean 
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models are being written in the modern times has become 
a source of lament for many critics. Joseph Wood 
Krutch, 1 writing on the subject in 1929 not only howled 
very loud, but also went to the extent of propounding a 
very strange theory of tragic fallacy, that a balancing 
between reason and unreason, faith and supernatural, a 
sense of seriousness and importance of human actions in 
cosmic context made the composition of the tragedies 
possible. 

Many Sanskrit scholars lament the lack of tragedy 
in Sanskrit. G. K. Bhat 2 has a book-length study on the 
subject. The best part of the book is the section where 
he gives detailed and very valid reasons for the lack of 
tragedy in Sanskrit. Firstly, he argues that the theory of 
drama in Sanskrit is anti-tragedy : 


Cannot a tragedy, and the karuna , bhaya• 
naka and vira (pity, fear and the heroic) in 
it, be aesthetically enjoyed ? The Sanskrit 
dramatic theory and practice are clearly one¬ 
sided. Failure on tie part of the dramatists 
and theorists, both, to grasp the real aesthe¬ 
tics of art appears to be an important 
reason for the absence of tragedy. It is a 
failure of aesthetic perspective. 3 


This is indeed very strong language from a learned 
scholar : “failure to grasp the real aesthetic of art”, 
“failure of perspective”. What is implied is no perspec- 
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tive or aesthetic theory that negates the possibility of 
tragedy can be considered to be good or complete. 

It means the author is forgetting that no literary 
theory or perspective can exist in a cultural vaccum, that 
literary theory is always a part of cultural and philoso¬ 
phical heritage. But he isn’t. He goes on to list those 

very philosophical reasons which rule out the possibility 
of tragedy in Sanskrit : 


It will also not be wholly correct to imagine 
that the Sanskrit writers had a poor view 
of life and death, even if they followed cer¬ 
tain literary traditions . . . The possibility of 
compulsive reosons cannot be denied. This 
must take us to the values of life, religious 
and philosophical . . . The tragic sense must 
depend on our acceptance that an individual 
is free to act, act even wrongly . . . The 
Indian religion, which belives in a continuity 
of life through a cycle of births and deaths, 
assumes that a man’s life is, in a way, pre¬ 
ordained by his own actions . . . The suffering 
. being the result of his own actions in 
the previous birth and of his own fully in 
the present existence, he has no moral right 
to grumble or grieve over his personal state. 
This is the law of Karman, and it is inexor¬ 
able. . . In life, as in literature, the Indian 
mind is always prone to trace suffering and 
sorrow to its own fate . . . Fate is only a 
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force, created by the accumulation of merit 
and demerit of one’s own actions in previ¬ 
ous birtns. 4 


o o o o 

These tenets of religion and philosophy have 
had a firm hold on the Indian mind. If an 
artist tried to shake off this hold, his audi¬ 
ences would probably never be able to 
understand and accept him. 5 


It is the immediacy of death coupled with the prob¬ 
lems of choice, possibilities of going wrong and there 
being one final verdict of heaven or hell at the end of 
it that sharpen the point of tragedy in the West. But 
even in the West, in the twentieth century, Joseph Wood 
Krutch is reduced to explaining the lack of tragedy by 
a fantastic, though credible theory of the tragic fallacy; 
and George Steiner 6 to arguing tint any action that 
admits of socio-economico-politico-psychological solu¬ 
tions cannot be accorded the status of tragedy, that the 
modern problems are essentially such socio-economico- 
politico-psychological problems and therefore tragedy 
is dead. 

The reasons that G. K. Bhat is enumerating in 1974 
echo precisely the reasons advanced more cogently by 
Keith fifty years before him, in 1924 : 
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The emotions ... it was desired to evoke 
were . . . strietly limited by the Brahminical 
theory of life. The actions and status of 
man in any existence depend on no acci¬ 
dent; they are essentially the working out 
of deeds done in a previous birth, and 
these again are explained by yet actions 
from time without beginning. Indian drama 
is thus deprived of a motif which is invalu¬ 
able to Greek tragedy, and everywhere pro¬ 
vides a deep and profound tragic element, 
the intervention of forces beyond control or 
calculation in the affairs of man, confronting 
his mind with obstacles upon which the 
greatest intellect and the most determined 
will are shattered. A conception of this 
kind would deprive the working of the law 
of the act of all validity, and, however 
much in popular ideas the inexorable char- 
actor of the act might be obscured by 
notions of an age before evolution of the 
belief of the inevitable operation of the act 
in the deliberate form of expression in 
drama this principle could not be forgotten. 
We lose, therefore, the spectacle of the 
good man striding in vain against an inexo¬ 
rable doom; we lose even the wicked man 
whose power of intellect and will made us 
admire him, even though we welcome his 
defeat. 7 
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After marshalling the reasons for the lack of tragedy 
in Sanskrit, G. K. Bhat reaches another very strange 
conclusion, again in very emphatic terms : 


From a purely aesthetic point of view, the 
absence of a formal tragedy is in itself the 
tragedy of Sanskrit drama; a tragedy that 
was inevitable. 8 


Carl Jung 9 has tried to explain such fascination for 
the forms of an alien culture in the times of cultural 
decadence. The chief reason for much fascination for 
tragedy in Sanskrit scholars like G.K Bhat and in Wes¬ 
tern critics like Joseph Wood Krutch is an unquestioned 
belief in some hierarchical order of forms. 

The N$ l0 wisely avoids any such formal division 
and offers an absolutely neutral one based on the prin¬ 
ciples of quantity, the number of acts in a play, and 
content, the subject matter, the raw material. The sub- 
jec matter is the foundation of the three aspects of a 
play 11 : content, the leader (interpreting the term neia 
literally), and the chief sentiment, the rasa generated. A 
notaka 12 will thus extend to seven acts and will have 
some well-known story for its subject matter, while a 
prakarana 13 will have an original plot devised by the 
poet and will extend to ten acts. 

G. K. Bhat attempts to borrow a label from the 
forms of Western drama for some of the important 
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Sanskrit plays and chooses a hybrid : “Serious comedies 
of love”. 14 This is to disregard what Henry W. Wells 
describes as the ‘‘circular motion” of Sanskrit drama : 


. . . Sanskrit playwrights shun tragedy, sa¬ 
tire, naturalism, and the particular serious¬ 
ness and involvement with life-that leads to 
the most convincing character-delineation 
and to a conviction that some particular 
problem in life is plumbed deeply . . .many 
of the qualities which we do actually value 
most highly in all Western theatrical master¬ 
pieces are found in the Sanskrit works to¬ 
gether with some which are at once almost 
unique achievements . . • Indian drama has 
great aesthetic attraction and many spiritual 
values ... 15 

o o o o 

The circular motion of separation and return 
must ... be conspicuous on even a rapid 
inspection of the most celebrated Sanskrit 
plays . . . The “happy ending” of almost all 
Sanskrit plays operates in this behalf, for 
where a story falls within the mould of 
tragicomedy, the action will naturally pass 
from felicity to misfortune and back to 
felicity again. Sanskrit criticism itself states 
that the end of the play should in some 
way recapitulate its beginning. 16 
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Wells’s comparison of the forms of drama in the 
West and the division of drama in the N$ is equally 
instructive : 


Dramatic theory in India recognizes many 
types of drama, two of the chief being the 
Notaka and the Prakarana. The first is the 
more exalted . . . The second is less exalted 
... it impinges on naturalism and the comedy 
of manners . . . the first type stands closer 
to tragedy, the second to various lighter 
theatrical forms . .. Both . . . are highly 
sophisticated ... the dramatic romance 
stands somewhere between Western tragedy 
and the representative Prakarana, while the 
Prakarana stands somewhere between Wes¬ 
tern high comedy and the Nataka 17 


In fact, formally, Sanskrit plays come closest to the 
movement of the last plays of Shakespeare. Wells has 
already spoken of such a movement, “from felicity to 
misfortune and back to felicity again”. This is common 
to all the three major last plays of Shakespeare. The 
phrase ‘dramatic romance’ first occurs in Hazlitt . 18 There 
is quite a history cf the British resistance to the pecu¬ 
liar beauties of this kind of drama. Dr. Johnson 19 and 
Bernard Shaw 20 regarded Cymbeline , for example, as 
extremely crude and beneath criticism. It is Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Gouch 21 who recognises the experimental nature 
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of these romances and concludes that Shakespeare had 
come to realize that forgiveness is nobler than revenge, 
and that in the last plays, the great playwright is rea¬ 
ching out to something better than tragedy. 

The most enthusiastic of the later critics is E.M.W. 
Tillvard , 22 definitely of the view that the Shakespearean 
romance is a step forward, is a higher kind of drama 
than tragedy : 


In . . . tragedy, two conceptions have stood 
out in strong opposition the one to the 
other. The first is the stoical. In this view, 
tragedy is concerned with resistance to 
circumstance . . . The other conception . . . 
includes some sort of reconciliation in the 
full tragic pattern . 23 


o o o o 

. . . one of Shakespeare’s main concerns in 
his last plays . . . was to develop the final 
phase of the tragic pattern . . . 24 

o o o o 


. . . the latest plays aim at a complete 
regeneration . . , 25 
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... we find in each [of the last three plays : 
Cymbeline, The Winter's Tale , The Tempest ] 
the same general scheme of prosperity, 
destruction and regeneration . 26 


Such a transcendence of the tragic pattern also 
brings in its wake a break-up with the realistic approach . 27 
Shakespeare finally crosses over from the realm of 
psychological and spiritual reality of situation and human 
nature into the world of pure art. As Joan Hartwig 
puts it, 


The important impact at the end of each 
of these tragicomedies is the audience’s 
renewed awareness of art as a focusing agent 
for reality . . . The world of the actual has 
been illumined through the illusion, but the 
audience is nonetheless aware of the 
difference . 28 


And in view of Hallet Smith, 

These romances are not ritualizing reality; 
they are hinting at something beyond it - 
some mysterious music of the spheres . 29 


Formally then, the Sanskrit drama is at a height 
to which Shakespeare has to climb up through the come- 
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dies, the tragedies, the histories and the Roman plays. 
The conscious artificiality, the distinguishing between art 
and reality, and the sense of completeness are common 
to the last plays ot Shakespeare and the Sanskrit 
drama : the final step in the same direction, the sophis¬ 
tication through stylization is the privilege of Sanskrit 
drama only. 30 

Was it not this sense of completeness, this simul¬ 
taneous vision of heaven and earth found in a translation 

of Abhijndnaiakuntalam that touched Goethe so much ? 
He rhapsodizes, 

Wouldst thou the young year’s 

blossom and the fruits of its decline, 

And all by which the soul is charmed, 
enraptured, feasted, fed, 

Wouldst thou the earth, and heaven 
itself in one sole name combine ? 

I name thee, O Sakuntala ! and all 
at once is said. 31 

(E. B. Eastwick translation) 


The British insularity is proverbial. If they were so 
slow to appreciate something of this type nearer home, 
in Shakespeare, it is no wonder they would pass over 
Sir William Jones’s translation. But the Germans were 
most enthusiastic. The first article to appear soon after 
the publication of the German translation in May 1781 
was that of Heine. Schiller, Wilhelm Humboldt and many 

others followed suit. The reverberations of Goethe’s 
verse were heard throughout Germany. 32 



IX 


No other dramatist has so far equlled Shakespeare 
in giving, psychologically speaking, the most convincing 
portraits of men and women. It is said he has invested 
bis characters with a life of their own. 

Under the influence of such living, pulsating crea- 
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tures, if one were to approach the world of the charac¬ 
ters of Sanskrit drama, forgetting even for a short while, 
that Shakespeare and Kalidasa—for example—were writing 
different kinds of plays and that theoretically at least, 
it was possible for Shakespeare to have taken the final 
step from the world of the romances in general and the 
artificial world of The Tempest in particular, and pro¬ 
duce a highly stylized form of drama; to arrive at a point 
where such a play would have the same atmosphere and 
appeal as that of Sanskrit drama, the contrast would be 
very disappointing. Keith, does not refer to Shakespeare, 
but he does refer to the Greek drama, and finds Geothe's 
praise k just in a measure”, but in the danger of being 
"‘pressed further than is justifiable’' : 


Limited by the nature of the intellectual 
movement which produced it, the Sanskrit 
drama could never achieve the perfection of 
Greek tragedy or comedy. Kalidasa, greatest 
of Indian dramatists, experiences no unea¬ 
siness at the structure of life or the working 
of the world. He accepts without question 
or discon'ent the fabric of Indian society. 
When Goethe writes of him . . . the praise 
is doubtless just in a measure, but it may 
easily be pressed further than is justifiable. 
For the deeper questions of human life 
Kalidasa has no message for us; they raised 
so far as we can see, no question in his 
own mind . . . 2 
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A. B. Gaj.ndragadkar, putting Shakespeare and 
Kalidasa side by side, finds the Sanskrit poet sinking 
into insignificance’ : 


Kalidasa is called the Shakespeare of India. 

. . . With all due reverence for Kalidasa’s 
memory and admiration for his wonderful 
genius we must assert that there is no com¬ 
parison between him and Shakespeare. . . . 
Kalidasa knew the world. His knowledge 
of men and women and the workings of 
their hearts was wonderful. But Shakespeare’s 
knowledge was simply phenomenal. The 
extensive panorama of characters that he 
rolls, before our vision in his plays, from 
which no scene of the world seems to be 
absent, strikes us dumb with admiration. . .. 
Besides the wonderful variety of Shakes¬ 
peare’s characters, Kalidasa’s extremely limi¬ 
ted pictures sink into insignificance. 3 


This is a fine illustration of the confusion of premi¬ 
ses. If the same criteria, liveliness of characters, the 
knowledge of the world, were to be applied to Kalidasa, 
even “His knowledge of men and women and the wor¬ 
kings of their hearts was wonderful” is also false, for 
such is surely not the case. For Kalidasa, working within 
the tradition of the Sanskrit drama, the representation 
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of the human nature in drama ordained by Bharata did 
not have to be interpreted in naturalistic terms. The 
focus of the theory of drama is on the emotion, and of 
dramaturgy, on the natyadharnii , the stylized action. The 
characters therefore need not correspond to the men and 
women of the world. Drama must aim at presenting the 
typical forms of behaviour, response and emotion only. 

Shakespeare created life-like characters. If the actors 
were to present them on the stage with the same adhe¬ 
rence to the realism in enactment, the boundary line 
between art and life would surely be blurred. This has 
often happened Many times the spectators have been 
known to rise in fury against the actors impersonating 
Othello and Iago. Emilia, Iago’s wife acts as a safety 
valve in Act 5 Scene 2 for the spectator who would 
have felt like climbing up on the stage and slapping the 
actor impersonating Othello, but she fails to perform a 
similar function in respect of the character of Iago. 

Another such famous character is Moliere’s TartuiTe, 
recently being played by famous actors like the Ruma¬ 
nian Cotescu 4 and the French, Gerald Depardieu. 5 

Great actors playing such roles have always been 
proud of their performance when they succeeded in cro¬ 
ssing over in the theatre from the world of art and 
impersonation into life, the auditorium, and some irre¬ 
pressible spectators seeking to give vent to their disgust 
and anger, rose up against them. 

Shouldn’t one remember here that one of the obsta¬ 
cles to the enjoyment of the Sentiment, the rasa is 
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mistaking art for life, is being intoxicated by the beauty 
of the actress impersonating Sakuntala ? 

Shakespeare seems to be debating for himself this 
problem of realistic versus non-realisic presentation on 
the stage. The artisans in A Midsummer Night's Dream 
are baffled by the problem of presenting a play, “The 
most lamentable comedy, and most cruel death of Pyra- 
mus and Thisbe”. They face the problem of convincing 
the audience that the scene occurs by moon light and 
the lovers talk through a hole in the wall. There is one 
more problem. If the lion to be impersonated by one of 
the artisans, roars really like a lion, would not the 
ladies in the audience be afraid ? Must he then not 
sound convincing enough, or should some other means 
of reassuring the audience be found ? How about the 
actor impersonating the lion himself taking off the cos¬ 
tume for a minute and revealing his true identity before 
he starts roaring ? At a higher level, the same episode 
highlights problems of presenting, through the medium 
of a play performed on the stage, the twin contradictory 
effects of illusion and verisimilitude. 6 

In Henr V Shakespeare apologises to the audience 
for having to represent the mighty English army at Agin- 
court by 


. . . four or five most ragged foils. 
Right ill-dispos’d in brawl ridiculous. 
The name of Agincourt. . . 
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and begs the audience to take them as representative of 
reality : 


Yet sit and see 
Minding true things by what their 
mock’ries be. 

So conscious is Shakespeare of the problems of 
verisimilitude and illusion in the theatre that he intro¬ 
duces a playful chorus standing on the boundary line 
of irony and seriousness to speak to the audience before 

the beginning of each act, to take in the scene of each 
battle, to guide the spectators through the crossing of 
the channel without offending “one stomach”, to 

Piece out our imperfections 
with your thoughts. 7 

In Hamlet the delivery of a particular speech is to 
be put to a special use. Hamlet wishes to prove for him-* 
self the guilt of his uncle Claudius, and for this purpose 
resolves to observe the effect of a play on the uncle. 
This would require that the play and the acting be as 
naturalistic as possible. Hamlet therefore asks his players 
not to overact, not to “tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags,” to “be not too tame neither, but let [their] dis¬ 
cretion be [their] tutor”, to “suit the action to the word, 

the word to the action” and not “o'erstep . . . the modesty 
of nature”. 8 

It is clear Shakespeare takes here the advantage of 
the general inability to separate art and life in the thea¬ 
tre. But the other two passages cited from Henry V aud 
A Midsummer Night's Dream show his consciousness of 
the problem which no Sanskrit dramatist, thanks to 
Bharata, ever had to face. 
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Though Bharat distinguishes between two types of 
action, the naty&dharml and the lokadhanrd , 9 the stylized 
and the realistic, it is made clear the latter is to be 
resorted to most sparingly and only in certain specific 
situations. 

Stylized acting coupled with the most minute details 
of impersonation through dance-like movements and ges¬ 
tures, dancing and music, and the representation in the 
like manner of riding a chariot or a horse, or getting off 
these and so on 10 effectively distanced the life on the 
stage from the life in the auditorium. Still, it was possi¬ 
ble for someone weak of heart, untutored, uninitiated in 
the almost equally complex art of appreciating and enjoy¬ 
ing a play as art experience lo fall for the beauty of the 
actress and forget the impersonation or find it difficult 
not to get excited over one's own concerns when remin¬ 
ded of them by the enactment of similar episodes on 
the stage. Abhinavagupta enumerates seven such impedi¬ 
ments 11 to the enjoyment of the rasa. Drama must never 
be anublidvnam 12 , reproduction on the stage of the res¬ 
ponse pattern identical to the one practised in life. 

The demons mistook drama for life, sought to destroy 
it, and had to be subdued, and then educated. 

The drama, as is related in the NS 13 is not for the 
gods, that is, they do not hive to devise plays and pro¬ 
duce them : they-and the danavas-are to be regarded 
as spectators, as perhaps the paradigms of the two 
extreme classes of spectators. 



X 


More than a fourth of the is devoted to music. 
And drama must also incorporate dance, for, as is des~ 
cribed in the account of the origins of drama by Bharata, 
Brahman had insisted on the inclusion of the kaiiiki, 
the graceful style, and agreed for the purpose, to create 
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a hundred damsels of divine beauty, the apsaras. As 
Wells puts it, 


Drama . . . becomes a translation of music 
into words and action. Poetry is, of course, 
words without action; the dance action 
without words; only drama is words-action- 
music in one, to which is added an imag¬ 
ined spectacle that embraces the quintes¬ 
sence of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
and decoration. 2 


The dance, the music, the stylized acting effectively 
distance drama from ltfe. Bharata is very much aware 
of the problem of mistaking drama for life. In Book I 
of the NS he describes how this leads to an attack by 
the demons on drama. After being subdued, they are 
educated, a definition of drama as bhdxdnuklrtanam 
as distinguished from anubhdvanam is also given. 

Theie is a similar quarrel 3 between the gods and 
the demons about ""the inclusion of scngs in instrumen¬ 
tal and the alapa —the vocalised, rhythmic droning of 
the composition of musical notes of a particular rdga — 
music. The demons are so pleased with the instrumental 
and the alapa music that they refuse to go beyond this. 
It may be remembered the quarrel occurs in Book V 
featuring the 'Preliminaries of a Play' in the context of 
use of music before the beginning of a play. Once again 
as in the quarrel described in Book I, what was to be 
kept out was the song featuring the praise of gods. 
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The gods complained to Narada, one of the leaders, 
expert in music, about the choice of the demons, about 
the demons being pleased only with the nirglta , and re¬ 
quested that it be not allowed to continue. 

Narada replies that the nirglta would so subdue the 
demons they would not attack the performance, and 
hence it must be allowed. Bharata then goes on to say, 
the gods decided to describe this alapa and instrumental 
music as bahirgita. 

It seems the implications are obvious. Either the 
demons, pleased with the nirglta would ignore the 
dramatic performances, or, the nirglta would be 
one of the continuing features of the whole per 
formance, and since it pleases them so much, the 
demons would enjoy that part only. Secondly, the 
gods would not like to use a term implying negation— 
nirglta : niskrantam gitat , that from which song has 
been turned out—and hence sunstituted another, bahir - 
gita , bahih gitam yasmat . that in which there is no song. 

The third, more important implication is regarding 
value judgment. Instrumental and alapa forms of music 
are totally devoid of value judgment, and hence the de¬ 
mons would be pleased with this form. Yet another as¬ 
pect of the same implication is the overall effect of the 
instrumental and the alapa music : Bharata uses the term 
avabaddhah 1 literally meaning ‘bound down’ to describe 
the spell—binding effect of such music. 

Despite the aesthetic distancing ensured by the blen- 

6 
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ding of music, dance, poetry, and stylization, certain di¬ 
dacticism is not ruled out. 

After all, Bharata accords drama the status of the 
fifth veda, an additional source of knowledge, this time, 
the source of the emotive aspect of knowledge, the kno¬ 
wledge of the behaviour and the response patterns. He 
goes on to spell out how it teaches duty, love, courage 
wisdom; how it enlightens the spectators and so on. 5 

Yet, it must be pointed out that philosophically, 
no amount of didacticism delivered through a spectacle, 
implied, not addressed directly, constitutes value judg¬ 
ment. 

Since Sanskrit drama focuses on human emotion, 
the best friend of such focusing is music. It is this music 
nirgita, bahirgita ; that digests didacticism too. As Susan 
Langer puts it, 


The tonal structures we call “music” bear a 
close logical similarity to the forms of human 
feeling . . , of every thing vitally felt. Such 
is the pattern, or logical form, of sentience; 
and the pattern of music is that same form 
worked out in pure, measured sound and 
silence. Music is a tonal analogue of emo¬ 
tive life. 6 



XI 


Traditionally, the three important aspects of Sanskrit 
drama are the vastu , the neta and the rasa : the content, 
the hero, and the sentiment. 

Till John Jones published On Aristotle and Greek Tra¬ 
gedy 2 it was believed that one of the important aspects of 
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Greek tragedy too was the hero. It was John Jones who 
laid this ghost to rest by demonstrating that the whole 
idea of the ‘tragic hero’ is imported into the Poetics. 
The interpretation of the term ‘hamartia’ hinges on the 
conception of the role of the hero. Under the influence 
of Shakespearean tragedy where the hero has a very 
significant role to play, ‘Hamartia’ came to be understood 
as Achilles’s heel, a flaw in an otherwise perfect or near¬ 
perfect personality. In the context of the Greek tragedy, 
‘hamartia’ refers to the action and not to the hero and 
is to be understood as an error of judgment, a result of 
a misreading of the situation by the prime agent of action. 

In Sanskrit drama, the hero must be above blemish, 
alwavs perfect. The two poles of action in Sanskrit drama 
are thus the hero and his destiny, destiny in the form of 
a woman to be acquired, not won over, or a battle to 
be won. The action precludes conflict because the oppo¬ 
site pole is just the hero’s destiny which must be fulfilled. 
The role of the adversary in case of a battle, or of the 
woman to be acquired will not be that of an opposing 
force. The women, as Bharata puts it, are the source of 
happiness. Since there are many types of women, it is 
implied, a person would naturally look for more and 
more of them : 


In this world people always desire happiness 
of which women are indeed the source. These 
women are of various nature. 3 
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Austerities are practised for the sake of 
virtue, ( dharma ) and the (acquisition of) 
\irtueis for the purpose of happiness. And 
happiness has its source in women the enjoy¬ 
ment of whose company is desired (by people 
in general). 4 


As Wells puts it, 

Most Sanskrit dramas possess a heroine; in 
her the passivity, at no time completely 
absent in the hero, is magnified ten fold. 
As he is obedient to fate, she is obedient 
also to him. This is not so much her choice 
as her destiny as a woman. Conflict between 
the sexes, a major theme in both the 
comedy and tragedy of the West, does not 
exist on the Sanskrit stage. It is scarcely a 
mis-representation to state that most of the 
heroines are little more th2n privileged 
members of a harem. 5 


The two of the eight on nine sentiments on which 
a dramatist was supposed to concentrate, then, are the 
erotic and the heroic. 

Jt is against this tradition of endorsing polygamy 
and making for only the heroic or the erotic sentiment 
that Bhavabhuti seems to be raising his voice. In 
Mahdviracaritam he shows Rama and Sita falling in love 
at first sight. 6 In Malaiimadhavam he refers to the tradi- 
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tion of runway marriages and the Gandharva marriages, 7 
only to reject them. His hero and heoine are content to 
pass through a series of vicissitudes, willing to wait for 
the social sanction. Would it not be proper to under¬ 
stand his introductory boast 8 in this play that he may have 
to wait for generations to be properly understood, in this 
light ? The same would be true of his other boast in the 
same play, “Oh ! What a fine patterning at the hands 
of destiny !” 9 meaning a consciousness of the newness of 
his plot construction, a substitution of the newness of 
his plot construction, a substitution of a causalized, well 
reasoned plot structure for the traditional episodic struc¬ 
ture. He could not have, of course, a similar structure 
for either the Mcihanracaritam or the Uttarardmcaritam. 

His rebellion against the comprehensiveness of the 
erotic sentiment found in Bharata is equally emphatic. 
For Bharata, 


All the (forty nine) states except indolence, 
cruelty and disgust are applicable to the 
erotic sentiment (literally, raise the erotic 
sentiment by their own name). 10 


Against this, Bhavbhuti, almost repeating the remark, 
Aho scimvidhanakam u , which in this context has only a 
limited meaning — the poet simply compliments himself 
for thinking up the Ch<iya-Sita arrangement for the pur¬ 
pose of personal reconciliation of Rama and Sita—writes, 
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There is only one sentiment, that of Pathos 
(the Karuna), which due to attending causes 
appears divided and assumes quite various 
forms, as water assumes the different forms 
of eddy, bubbles and ripples; in truth, it is 
all water only. 12 


The basic state of emotion, the sthayi bhavci to which 
the sentiment of pathos runs parallel is designated as 
soka, that is sorrow. The debate regarding the uniform 
pleasurableness of the sentiments is mainly due to the 
appeal of the sentiment of Pathos, Karuna . Is Karuna 
enjoyable or not ? The commentators are divided on 
this issue. 

In the light of such a controversy, why should Bhava- 
bhuti emphasise that Karuna , pathos is the only sentiment, 
and that others are merely different forms of this only 
genuine sentiment, such as the eddy, the bubbles and 
ripples are the different forms of water ? Has he in mind 
something like the relationship of the colour white to the 
other colours as proved by Newton’s wheel, that the 
colour white is the resultant colour of the mixing of all 
other colours ? 

It may be remembered that Karuna and Karuna are 
derived by the unadi processing of suffixes, terms that 
are not to be explained by the normal process of deriva¬ 
tion from the root. Efforts are always made to offer 
some elucidation of such terms by stretching and imagi¬ 
ning certain processes of the root and the grammatical 
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suffixes. The Vaca spat yam 13 thus derives Karuna and 
Karuna from Kru and unana. and lists eight contexts 
in which the terms assume superficially different, but 
basically similar meanings. One of these contexts refers 
to the gods or God. One of the attributes of God or 
gods is Karuna. The second leads to equating it with 
mercy, daya. The third gives the statement Karoti 
manah anukulyaya , that which makes the mind recep¬ 
tive, that is, that which evokes empathy, a state fit 
to put one’s self into somebody else’s shoes. The other 
five contexts and meanings are more or less similar to 
these three clusters. 

Karuna is traditionally accepted as one of the chief 
attributes of God. God is merciful, but his marcy is 
circumscribed by the limitations of the Karman that a 
suffering soul is heir to. So God, though merciful, all 
powerful, and willing, must not interfere with tne play 
of Karman . All that such suffering, then, would inspire 
in him would be a profound feeling of Karuna. It would 
be a mistake to translate this as pathos. The term is 
almost untranslatable. 

What Bhavabhhti propably has in mind is a sense 
of nirveda, a blending of sympathy and empaty. It might 
just be possible that what Bhavabhuti intends to commu¬ 
nicate by this famous verse is akin to the conception of 
the Santa rasa, the passages and verses relating to which, 
in the NS\ are supposed to be interpolations. Abhinava- 
gupta has written at length on the Santa rasa , but it 
seems he is hardly in a position to reach any definite 
conclusions. 
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One of the difficulties in regard to the Karuna rasa 
is its relationship with its concomitant Sthayi bhava , the 
basic emotional state. The fundamental principle of the 
rasa theory is the peculiar relationship of the sthayi bhava 
and the rasa. Despite the two being similar to the point 
of warranting recognition and communication, as well as 
the implied parallelism, the two are qualitatively different. 
To bring out this qualitative dilference in case of the 
sentiment of Karuna and its sthayi bhava which is Soka , 
that is sorrow, it is necessary to have an altogether 
different concept of the meaning of the Karuna. In the 
context of the use of the term as an attribute of God, 
would it not be better to delink it completely from the 
overtones of Soka, that is sorrow ? This approach would 
have the twin advantages of facilitating the acceptance 
of the notion of pleasurability of the Karuna sentiment 
and seeing in Bhavabhutrs verse something of value, 
saving him from the charge of being merely cranky. 

In any case, a rebel like Bhavabhuti, too, accepts 
the primacy of the rasa in drama. Of the three, vastu , 
neta and rasa, the first two belong to the group of com¬ 
ponents, there bein°, no doubt, others too besides these 
two, while the last is the resultant factor—the bridge 
connecting the components of composition, the compo¬ 
nents of enactment and the spectator—the intellection of 
which would constitute the art experience and lead to a 
state of bliss. 

It is this generating of rasa, then, that imposes unity 
on the play and the performance. 
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The concept of unity in Aristotle leads to a con¬ 
cept of the comprehension of a theme or the configura¬ 
tion of the thematic concerns, an intellectual rather than 
an emotive process. 

From this point of view, the theme or the thematic 
concerns in Sanskrit drama fall outside the frame of 
action and characterisation. In Western drama, it is the 
partial consciousness of the concerns achieved at the 
level of action, characterisation, and dialogue that leads 
to anguish and catastrophe in tragedy, and confusion 
and denouement in comedy. The pattern is completed at 
the end, for the benefit of the spectator, but a consci¬ 
ousness of the concerns to a great extent is a must. 

In Sanskrit drama, since the hero must be above 
blemish and must succeed in acquiring whatever he is 
destined to acquire, the larger theme is destiny itself. 
This concept of destiny differs from the concept of 
destiny in Greek drama and Shakespearean drama. 

In Greek drama, there is always some device—mostly 
the chorus—to communicate the workings of the ever 
present destiny. In-case of Shakespearean drama, destiny 
places the hero in a situation where his one weakness 
would trip him up despite his excellence in all other 
respects. In Sanskrit drama, destiny is merely the brid¬ 
ging of the gap between the starting point where the 
hero is poised to acquire what he is destined to acquire 
and the end wnen the point of fulfilment is reached. 
Sanskrit drama, therefore, though it structurally resem¬ 
bles Shakespearean romance, and shows a circular move¬ 
ment, is simply the once or twice or sometimes more 
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often the missing of the cup and the lip, which, when 
completed, the end is reached 

This is because the characters, action, and dialogue 
are not thematically connected. Abhinavagupta 14 and 
following him, Acharya Shri Revaprasad Dwivedi 15 con¬ 
sider the birth of an heir to Dusyanta as the theme of 
Abhijndnasakuntalam. Yet, nowhere in the play one can 
find this operative, that is, nowhere can one find 
evidence to relate this to the consciousness of the King 
and Sakuntala. 

Nor is it possible to find textual support in the 
form of any consciousness on the part of characters re¬ 
vealed through dialogue for the Tagorean thesis that 
in this play^ Kalidasa engages himself to show the 
[elevation] of love from the sphere of physical beauty 
to the eternal heaven of moral beauty.” 16 

One of the themes of U ttararamacaritam is supposed 
to be love, but it ceases to be operative after the third 
act. If the Kingly duties entailing a separation of the 
King and the queen and their progressive reconciliation 
with each other, and then, jointly, with the children, the 
elders, and the society be regarded as the theme of this 
play, it would too, fall outside the frame of action, 
characteristion, and dialogue. Moreover, the Indian po¬ 
lity* expected a king to override such gossip and punish 
the culprits rather than succumb to it as Rama does. 

Any enunciation of the theme or the thematic 
concerns thus tends to fall outside the text; a theme 
becomes something that does not grow out of the concept 
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of the unity of action worked out through the compo¬ 
nents. 

In case of the Prahasanas , the writers do not seem 
to take the trouble to even develop and round off the 
events. With its huge possibilities of comic situations, 
all undeveloped, not to say unexploited, the Bhagavadajj - 
uklyam. 11 from the standpoint of a Western reader is no 
more than a sketch with some comic dialogues brought 
to an abrupt end by a writer who has suddenly lost 
interest in the whole affair. 

Several hundred Prahasanas written over centuries 
still await editing and publication. Most of these are 
believed to be either frankly bawdy, obscence, or down¬ 
right pornography. 

The lack of interest in this stuff on the part of the 
writer as well as a prospective critic or editor will have to 
be explained, again, on the grounds of the rasa theory : 
the Prahasanas , incorporating obscene material do not 
generate any of ths rasas , but generate a semblance, a mere 
illusion of the rasas , commonly known as the ras&bhasa. 
The content also" is supposed to be inappropriate, to be 
rejected on the grounds of the principle of aucirya, that 
is propriety. The Prahananas have thus come to be 
regarded only as minor diversions, not to be taken 
seriously, something like the ancient equivalent of the 
modern blue films which are equally short, pornographic, 
and inconsequential. 

This would certainly not apply to the few good 
ones that are carefully edited and published. Some of 
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them, despite the element of the bawdy in them are 
characterised by fine witty dialogues. 

Unfortunately, these few too, like the Bhagavadaj - 
Juklyam , are, in a sense, incomplete and inconsequential. 



XII 


The peculiarities of the Sanskrit drama are to be 
traced to the basic conception of the relationship of art 
and life. With emotion as its starting point as against 
the world of objects in the West, the rasa theory, per¬ 
haps the oldest of the six major schools of aesthetics 
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in Sanskrit, does impose a certain narrowness, a loose- 
nest of structure, a lack of variety and complexity, and 
an ignoring of the involvement of the intellect in its 
comprehension and judgment. 

Yet, one must guard against the tendency to regard 
these peculiarities as the limitations of Sanskrit drama. 
They presuppose a philosophical—in the Indian seanse. 
in the sense of resignation—attitude to life and art. 

Bharata insists that a playhouse should be acousti¬ 
cally perfect i 1 the spectator who would sit down to enjoy 
a dramatic performance in such a playhouse ought also 
to be perfect . 2 One of the sixty-four arts, thai is, the 
accomplishments of a cultured and civilized person, 
enumerated by Vatsyayana , 3 is the ability to enjoy a 
dramatic performance. This ability is to be translated 
as a high watermark of sophistication, a knowledge of 
the art of drama and the production of drama, that is, 
a knowledge of the gestures of acting and dancing, a 
knowledge of the art of poetry, and a knowledge of the 
Sastras, the philosophical texts. Wells therefore rightly 
points out, 

. . . the Indian theatre, unquestionably one 
of the highest achievements of Indian art, 
is the legitimate flower of a refined aesthetic 
theoiy and practice . . . The more mature 
and sophisticated our own aesthetic ideals 
become, the closar they must lie to the 
Sanskrit stage . 4 
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The entire manner of composition suggests 
a rigorous choreography . 5 

o o o o 

. . . [the Sanskrit drama] is a celebration 
of cosmic poise, a highly formal and unmi¬ 
stakably aesthetic projection of life ideali¬ 
stically conceived . 6 


In regard to drama and dramaturgy, the rasa theory 
is generally accepted. Its relationship to the other five 
major schools of aesthetics is not fully investigated. 

These five schools, generally believed to have been, 
in point of origin, the post-rasa schools, are Bhamaha's 
school of alahkara 7 (figures of speech), Anandavardhana’s 
school of dhvani (suggestion ), 8 Ksemendra’s school of 
aucitya (propriety ), 9 Kuntaka or Kuntala's school of 
Vakrokti (expression excelling the common expression ) 10 
and Vamana's school of riii (style or diciion ). 11 

In the west, the four counters of the transformation 
of reality into art and its communication that can be 
enumerated in their natural order are, the contemplation 
of the world of objects including human beings/human 
nature, their representation into art, the comprehension 
of a word of art, and the pleasure derived from such 
comprehension. 

For the rasa theory, their counterparts, six in number, 
would be, again, in natural order, the observance of 
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human nature, as well as, by extension, the nature of 
the gods and the demons; the representation of such 
nature into a composition; the generating of the rasa 
which would be the overall effect of the spectacle; the 
comprehension of the rasa, the sentiment, on the basis 
of its running parallel to a life emotion, a basic state, a 
bhd\a\ the intellection of the rasa; and the bliss that is to 
be experienced by such intellection. Of these six factors, the 
last four are a matter entirely of an aesthetic-psycholo¬ 
gical process. The function of a poet, and following him, 
that of a producer of drama, would be to so compose 
a text and present it on the stage, that such an aesthe* 
tic-psychological process may best be achieved, assuming 
of course the presence in the auditorium of an ideal 
spectator, a sahrdaya, a spectator prepared to enter into 
a state of empathy with the action and the characters. 

Viewed in this context all the other five schools of 
aesthetics seem to refer to the second factor, the stage 
of linguistic composition only and do not appear to be 
mutually exclusive. One cannot but be aware of the 
dangers of such an unqualified, sweeping generalisation, 
but I do feel a true appreciation of the peculiar nature 
of the rasa theory warrants such a conclusion. An 
understanding of the linguistic processes pointed up in 
the other five scnools would certainly enhance both, the 
composition and appreciation, but the supreme concern 
perhaps must be the generating and the intellection of 
the rasa. 

There is hardly any consensus of opinion on the 

7 
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problem of enlarging the scope of the concepts of 
‘mimesis’, ‘catharsis’, and ‘bhavanukirtanatrC to embrace 
the nature and function of the entire range of literature in 
the West and in Sanskrit. At the same time, no very 
serious objections could also be raised to negate their 
being so considered, as referring to a philosophical/ 
emotive or philosophical/phi losophicai attitude to the 
creation and enjoyment of literature in the West; and 
emotive/emotive attitude to the creation and enjoyment 
of literature in Sanskrit. 

On balance, then, it is difficult to find a common 
platform for the theory and practice of drama m Sans¬ 
krit and in the West. Rather, a true appreciation of the 
differences should enhance the understanding of Sanskrit 
drama by the Western audiences. 



NOTES 


Section I 


1. Referred to as the N$ in the rest of the essay. The 
Book and Verse numbers for the N$ are as given in the 
English Translation by Manmohan Ghosh, The Natya- 
sastra Ascribed to Bharata Muni Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, Calcutta, 1951. 

Appendix I gives the original Sanskrit of the verses 
referred to. The text for these is as given in The 
Natyasdstra Volumes I, II and III edited by R.S. Nagar, 
Parimal Publication, Delhi, 1981-1984. 
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Henry W. Wells, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 

Bhavabhuti, Mahaviracaritam, Act I Verse 21 • 


grTf^^TRTf sTSTgr^l- 5jq: fqaT I 

qrrrfq ir ii 


Rama • Her beauty, the status of her father as a 
king and a great scholar, her divine birth— 
all this impel me to love her. 

7. Bhavabhuti; Malatimadhavam, Act 2 : 

srPT* ■51H qq q I f%<?5 WTl h.1 ^tTl 

arm?*, ^ fqqr s'snnq ttIt ^tTsw^ih- 

JjqqqTq qTq^f^rqrf^C, cTqfq I ti f*i «jq- 

qqiWr pq«IT II 

Free Translation : 

O you straight forward one ! What could I do 
now ? Mostly, the virgins are ruled over by their 
fathers and their destiny. Yet. as the writers have 
made tales, Visvamitra’s daughter. Sakuntala offered 
her love to Dusyanta; and the divine damsel, Urvasi, 
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offered her love to the mortal Pururava. And 
though, the father had promised the King Sanjaya 
to give him his daughter, this same daughter Vasa- 
vadatra gave herself to Udayana. All this is rashness, 
so much so, one need not even specifically counsel 
against it. 

8. Bhavabhuri, MaLnimadhavam , Act J Verse 6 : 

n JTTO *T>' 

^ %Jrfq qr?T: I 

Free Translation : 

My efforts are not for the benefit of those who are 
supposed to know something, and who spread their 
hatred against me. But I feel confident that the 
earth is large and the time is endless; and some day 
some one will come up who would understand me. 

9. Ibid Act VI : 

3T^T *R7?RWTjftortT I 

10. VII 108. See Appendix I/II. 

11. Bhavabhuti, Uttararamacaritam, Act III : 

“Oh, what a concourse of event !” 

12. Ibid Act 3 Verse 47. 

13. Taranatha Tarkavachaspati, (Compiler), Vacaspatyam. 
Volume III, Chowkambha Sanskrit Series, Varanasi, 
1982. p. 1700. 

14. Abhinavabharati. 
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15. Revaprasad Dwivedi (Editor), Kalidasa Granthavali, 
Benares Hindu University, Varanasi 1976, p. 432, 
foot note 1 : 

SRfTiTJTfTrfrl , arfvRST- 

(HTo 5jTo sf*I^5ppT*rl II 

'‘The point of the play ( Ahhijndnasakuntalam) is the 
birth of a powerful heir to Dusyanta. This is what 
Abhinavagupta believes and I agree with him.’’ 

16. Rabindranath Tagore, “Sakuntala : Its inner Mean¬ 
ing”, Translated by Jadunath Saikar, Sakuntala edited 
by Laurence Binyon, Macmillan, London, 1920, p. XV. 

17. This farce features the companionship of an ascetic 
guru and his disciple. In a garden they come upon 
a prostitute who dies by a serpent bite. The guru, in 
order to prove a point, that the soul is immortal and 
hence one must not be sorry over death, makes his soul 
enter the body of the prostitute. Soon af er the god 
of death sends back the prostitute’s soul with a lifeless 
messenger, as it was some other prostitute’s time to 
die. The messenger finding the prostitute very much 
alive has no alternative but that of putting her soul 
into the Guru's lifeless body. Both oi them now 
behave according to their normal temperaments which 
ill accord with their bodies. The only comic situation 
is the presence of an incompetent physician trying 
ta mend the matters. Soon after, the messenger of 
the God of death intervenes and switches back the 
souls to their original bodies. 

The title refers to the combination of the guru and 
the prostitute. Obviously, the beginning opens up 
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infinite possibilities for the farther progressing of 
action and comic situations, which any writer would 
have loved to exploit. He just could not have resisted 
doing so. But here the souls are switched back, 
alas, too soon. 
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The Natyasastra edited by R. S. Nagar, Parimal 
Publication, Delhi 1981-1984 


5RPTts«n*T: 


7 to 12 

a?ITS^f|cmT5m: I 

SHTcTT *=n r RTt sTSTfafRcT: II 

*3^ ft y I ^rT <:«< I 

%aT37Ts«r *r?ntft*crcrcq- 3 11 

m^TsmJTf^r 5 *T?r 1 
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^nTr^rer ^taqrasrfafs^ n 

^t^^ra^r^rE: f ^5 fq?nTT^: I 
^tl^T^f?T^0T?n T ^q ^ II 

*t ^sqqmftsq rrsn^q: 575^1^5 I 
df^r^idiqv q? q^ir *TTqqfqiq^? II 

14 to 15 

VTFqJT«§ q^q q =FUq%/ 5 q ^Frfq^q I 
^rfir^Tci^ »qqq;wrg^iq;ir 11 

FTq^rT^T^HTqFJT ^rqfe^qqqriqr^: I 
qrrqn?q q>q*r %q ^rfa^ra 11 

21 to 22 

^s 5 cqT qqq ^JiET qSPTTT qfqTgdq I 
qrqfe: mqrfr ^qT q?gqTq fqdW^iJ II 
nirn qR<it §tt^ qqtq qrsq fjwit 1 
STSjqq vrqq^ ST^ftWTT qT?qqqfaT II 
42 to 47a 

qfrjju q<JT*qr«r srerr fqfnfqat qqt I 
3 T«fT^ WT ^Rjqftqfq ql^Tq II 

q^q dfqT: ^TVf 7 ~A fsTSTSTfriT I 

qq qqp^qfiTftd: q^qqqq «qr q*£: II 
^tqqj '*TW? 5 'ir %%qqT: I 

T*rmqfiEqTf?qq;T II 

VZl qqr vrqqqT iftew^q ^?qq: I 

q;Rr# ^’mqn r J|fTTTHHiqqr 11 
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3T5TWT <£^q: **T ^ STqfag; | 

cIcftS^^IT^TftSTr TT^T^TT^^rrm f?nj: || 
STT^qT^fR^Sn: 3T?ft»TrT: I 

107 to 112 

W?cTa'T5W ^T^TrTT ^3TT«TT I 

qr?q -qpqTgqftqqii n 

q^f^TT: q^rfocsF^T qqfoqq: I 

q^rfer^m: qq'fcrsrq: ii 
vrof q^U^rTTflt q;m: qn^rmf^qn? i 
ffrirrr <?fqjftqTqi f%?ft?TT?TT qqfeqr ;i 
qsftqnrf ^F^fq^q^ij^rT!?: sjTJufrmni I 
ST^rrt fqqrq^=q %|^q fq-^qurfq || 
t-vg-pnri f«R!W^r *qq ^ 

sT^fqsftfq'qmqf '-?fq^fk T q%a ? TiJT n 
qT^PTreiW^iT qTqTqsqpcRTcJTq^I I 
^VqilTTTgqrnii qr^qrrq-Jrq-T w^m II 


f|ffhTTS«T(tr: 


7 to s 

fK €fr tffrHT fqsqqwtJTT | 

fqfapq: W-^cl: Tfr^TcT: II 

■fir$sv*3*ww 3 JT’Rq: i 

?rqf 'sftfoi smmTfst 3^3 qqrsq^ n 
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16 to 19 

3Tc! ?T qiara: w( fipT^qJTO^q: | 

q-^JTTSoq-rE^m fk cT^ ?TT^q sHtfqfa II 
wj-gk fqqf*% 5 qTH^^fTeT’raT’J I 
3T fiT^riTvrarar^^g- *??t srira; n 

SO to S 2 

qntft ^t srafasrt snrfok q ^r^?i i 
qq£: ti^3?T^TTt %ijfiT?rT? : trflT§'T: II 
q^qTaPTatqaT fa^TaT vftraraqraTa: i 
cT^TTf^raia: qia^qr: q^fi ra f g^HT^ q: II 
qrqk^cfr %q ^fq^r qfqeqfa i 
■Rrffrfiq'RrRT fira? f*rfw%q qqTq^at n 


q^qts^TFT: 


30 to 44 

3Tci: qr rrqjrarffr fITmqnTrqfvrfirqiq I 
girafafirai ^rrqq-qfiT qurir a?n n 
f*raq%mf fft 5 *ra*;q qqffra i 
mefr^ ^rfjrafpr ii 

q ; ^q : ^TWTqT ^raraqT: 1 
Tanfa mfqan h <- j j j^ qap^rafraaij n 
a^prar ?j %k raa ^ra^^rqfvnrf?^ 1 ! I 
3T*rq?^fqaT: *aq *TTc*ra%qTT3Tm: II 
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fjRfa 3 ^rf^rftrj ii 

^WHJT i 

stir 3foft*r f^rfa 3 , ^rmT5^ *£31 ii 
n ag- |r?TR3 mwfR 3?r: 3?r: I 
cleft %^T: STrQ’Wn’RT || 

rt 3 ^srf?ri f?r<rf?r ^r^t: wz *wh: I 
snOntsqr wti m jrzrt *rr u 

^TRI SR37 RT^T i 

mn^HTPjzr&rj ffiRar jtt snrw3 11 
snjprrofoifqRR i 
qf^TRcTr?: f^rrffcT ^K^lf^TST^R: |i 
finrffRR^T^ g;r»RT^^W^T: I 
?T $TW ?T f^TTcT ^ Htf^cTT: !l 

»R f^RTfi^cTW 3RRT ^'T§^T fkitt: I 
ST^STiR srf%<ifr?fqf^ II 

>Tf3firfl^^'3TRT 3^JT^r$rcTfR?R I 
srttpr u 

fjpffrT *fter?r sresTRqgr *ttn*fbrRTci i 
ST^PTT ^ ^ffTnfaTJR 11 

f^nffw rT^XRTT sffarl rTR^CRtTfRcR I 
^r«rrq?nf3% rt^r ^npng^i^ n 
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qgtssqiq: 

15 to :4 

^b^rtr^RqTT: I 
%c*r^ ?rrf% T6T: ^jai: II 
*RT gr^T i^T: ITTqrfT ! 

<pr^f VTRPT'RTflT *mf^r«TfaER«r5rH II 

rRwmsrr *nr ?r«n i 

^TRr 1%fJR7%fa ^snfq-iTTqT: STqftf&cTT: II 

JR: VTO: I 

sn&sr ^ ^ rtrt vtw- n 

aTlT fR ITT^TTT RlcTT rl«IT I 

RTf f^TT? iTR^gF^T* R^rq^TT RT ^ II 
g^cT' f^,vq>SRT i 

jrf^qTf^WTffTR^m TTT^iirq r ii 
^iW5t& fecT5§^ fqcrqr -q-f^lfrtJr: I 
y-uF^'TRjft vtrt: ^rarr^qTcn^f *rm?r: n 
5pT^vr: ?%Trs«I Tim^: ^qrvrfTSST qq-fl | 
q&wftiWF&T ^rp?} HTfRqiT: ^?1T: II 
a i fffqfl ^T^TE^T UT^PT : ^fr^^STT I 
RRTrrsnRrqq w* rtspit srnsr&snT: n 
ojRRflf >qwffrl fsrf^l: I 

*TTT?ft fTFRcft %q qif?J?RrRW5V a«IT II 
31 to 35 

q^qqTs^q<g?i«rf str^p^t?: I 

3R: qT qqwrfa 5f?ni«lf*re«<I*n* || 
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aw TUT&T rTTWZrzrwfkztTT&VTZWm: I 

a % : mraa i 

cT'7 I mf 

S'm-a: i ams-aar fir mm5a?a)afas 5 *romm5- 

^T^tItT: rT»4T armm^qammrfm'TffT: I W 9 JT f?- 

^nrrf^fir^smasrFrTkfafma' m^mmrt firmr - 

5% cr«rr araTmatonaT srf<f smfarar mm 
cfma'ffa i 3 ?wtq-th ffa Tr, wwjb i ^'5mr-3m=- 
armmar i ^sTJTTCm^it ra: i ww\ 1% aTarsq-sraa*?:- 
amar' pwr Tmarcmaa’fm amra: 

3TfmT^t5fm a ?it aTarmmf*ram?rf=3'aTa: ma^arrnr- 
ma ^mfamm-aTsarraiaf’a ^mra.- amaf- 

a^m^arzarm scafasm^maT: i 
Brmaa^at V7?y^\ vrg-rr: — 

*rer aa^fmja?? i 

3TT^ms;?Tl^rr ^arar *rmf aaafaif srai: n 
mmfaaaamm^mfamm^am grn: i 
3TT*mmrfm mrm a^r^an^m; **jaT: n 

srma-fqj tftvtt rnmariTTvrfa’f fawar m%*m 
Tmarfirfa i %mfm*ra - 

fafirfa i a?a i i ^q-% ma^rr Taramfir- 

firf frra-^T^atmaraTirfirffrf'fa’lT^ I mrfm ma 
— 

aTarfira'm^a^maaffa Tarfarna i 

mat faitm aRmfrm g;fm n 
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JTTJTT^^sr^fgrvisqf^^ *r«IT I 

*trt vrrwq’f^cr ii 


Beginning to before 7 

vrrsrrf^Tiff =RnR<wtr: i sr^re-'+rm ff?r 
^trra; i % *trt: f% ^r *trt: i 

T^^RT*T^^«ffaclTR:T5q'TOfa: m=R^ftrT fll^TT rfa tl 
^ ?f?T 5FTnr sn^cRT ^ ftfflRRSITfcPCq I 

^T%sfq ^ I 3 T 1 T fFR JT^JT T*R ^T ^fTR 

vrrf^Tfwfar i <Rgr i — 

^fts«ff n^?r i 

^J|#^RTfiRtp ^ RST rfcT ?=rffR: II 
^TJT^^TTTniT ^T%5TTfjTH5riT ^ I 
5RTR*fa m% wR^mer 3 ^ 11 


T^TffnTR 1 

3T?i f=r^rr^T ffa 1 f^rRm: 1 

f^RTR: ^TTnx tgf^T tRTqT: I ft'VTTsq^S^T 

frq’cfr f^VTR: I q-«IT f^RTlf^T 


3R ssfhE: — 

Hr^fTssif famRR ^TTT^rf^r^^mm: 1 

<sR5T q^T^RR' f%*TR rf?l *TflR: II 
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ar?iTgmq i i 

arjjsno^ms^JT ^i-s^^^TsfSnrq rft i 

3tw qiq^Tfqqit^- q’rr^qfsg^r^m i 

qq fr fqqrqTgqrq&gqcTT *riqr rfer sqiqqTfTT: i srerr 
gRT m^TJTT faf^qqfrl I cf*qi%qT +TI^PTT fqqiqT^- 
vrTq^rgqmqT fqq^T^fvr^pjqreqrw: i aq 

fq-^nmgvr^ i idr^i^ 

tm'rkwi ?rT-.?r^5^rir^i : f5r^T«T§H i qqfar ^Tq 

sftq^qmqsrf^FgcT ^i^nrT^nffl?r: i 
ar^rqr fqvrrqnrq frqrF=qT*PT^ %§: n 
fT^TST *TT3T: *qrfqq: I qqfsqST^qfqqTf^T: I 3T^t 
*m?qq;Tff?r vrqr: i qqim q^q^rf ^ fo t d q: 
qqitq q^irr^r^T: qrqqqqisqr: I q*qqq ^iriFq’- 
^n’nnq T^rr fq^qq??r n 
JOS to 100 

qqfTqq^mfqir, qqrq^iqT^qq^qT qfqaT \ 
^qqq % qq T** (qqT5qreclTq q fqq- 

5^qT: II 

qTq 5 ^ qmdT: I 
^Tqqf^q ^'qTt Srq qtqT: rqqfrqr II 
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So to 92 & 103 
(Book XIII in Ghosh) 

^ fqqfqq. qrq^fffrfyqfsifir: i 
T«r*«r^Errfq wjqsqi qfq^fq^Tq n 

3»TT «TT?T *pqT ^qf?! qq? I 
%%q cT 9 -JT q%?r fq^q; u 
^qF=q qqqq yqtqyy^Ti^l: I 
qr^frrffr fqfqqrfq q^qtfq fqmn^T: n 

q?cT5q I 

fqtTRn^q qjqsqr qqq *qfN[jft qfa: II 
3TT?:Tf5Sct^ iTTq‘ ^qT^qf^-TcTq 

3T*qq qqftr^q qqt^qrqqriqqtl || 
yy gq gqiqrqyqirqrqr^qfq l 
qfqqTjr qfa: qqqf Wr^sTT*^ § II 


3TTOft«TP?: 


1 to II 

(Book XX in Ghosh) 

qqfqwr^q^ fqqr ! qqtqqfqq^qqq 1 
qm<T: qyri^qq yqnTri: II 
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FTEW.U|ITfT 5*TPTt*T ^ ^ I 

*TRl: sftsft irgJTg f%w: II 

ftt^T s;€rir hr^rs^t i 

nHTI S^UTOt II 

^ipfTtfsr TlIWRf WT^T ffT*T: I 

wrvtt ftft*?h *nft*Tcr n 

WTftfin ^ftf*n?%sr JTTIT?*nTm?TT: I 

*RIT cT«IT gfttt: ft 

gf 5 g?iT % ^srcwnif i 

f ?T?JT frgtf II 

iN - ' ?ror RR^irw =g i 

HRTSpsI^rffRTqTI II 
cTtlTJJ*T ^ ^ I 
5 ?nmnV mu.- uwt ft it: u 
fttfalft W^cTTf?r 5RTt?T I 
war 3>:g sttwtit ^RTT^srft^frqrnr ll 
mpqRq^gftqt sreqmtgraiTm'ii t*r i 
TTTrfqsr^^ftcr ?r»W ft 5 *JT3rrfttriq; it 

WfUt^Rg Usrft ft a?JTR#7 JTRT l| 


43 

(Book XX 46-67 in Ghosh) 

*J<*rRT ^TT^TR^T^TR^frh^ThHIM II 
ft^t ftr?T ft WfsgiJcRcRiff: || 
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1 to 17 

(Book XXI in Ghosh) 

SrfcTfrT' 3 qTEqTq TlftT qfftftftcTJJ | 
q 3 jfq: *Tf*qfq*?T*q fqqTq: ^qqftqq: II 
sftfq ftqr qq qftq^qqc* I 
wriqqrfrqqq: *qT3 qraftqqrqrqT^ 11 
qrqqq ft q^qi^qT qm^qT^rfr^-qq-q | 
qqrfqqqftfi ^qq?qrqraft% ftf: II 
qirnm-tT.^qtq^ ^tt ^qRiftqiftqq i 
rTRnq^Tan'Ir 3 qfcqq gngqft^.q 11 
qft: srqr^TT-^T^ttii ^FFT^T fqvqqTqqiq I 

c 

qitr'-q H ft q^qifft: ^JJr^qft+tQi^q q || 
[« 5 tft# 3*33: qiWT qqiq^qT wftqqT l 
33JqT q?JTqrq?qT sqq^qiftfqqT JTfll II ] 
q*TTv:q qqjqTq 3 537173: 3>3nT?q q: II 
ftfrqT: q^T^?IT: Jrqft^ftr: II 

JT 3 *q^ qq?q^ cT«TT STF 3 ?q yqq: I 

ftq^T q q^qTftl: qtfjqft^q qsr*T: II 
sftqqqqtqq^q^ qgYq^q ftqvqq i 
qqq: q^iqTq^q q q^JTT*q fsqq I 
arqrqcT: q^qrfft sqrqm q: q& qft I 
q* qfepFqqqq *r qq^r: qqftft: II 
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^TfVr'TI^T qf^q^qk I 

wwmsfr k qr§flfa3T: irTf^T^T^q- n 

fkqcTT 3 <53qtfta q?T 77T3ST q^qfq I 
fkqai at qf^sra- 11 

arfkua' *req‘ 3 qfk^q I 

rfkf^r qkqf^R: <?*wrrn: qq^raa: li 
33*33 fk 3 : 13*3 3RS3*3 q^qfkfk: I 
3aT*c3g333i3 q2iT3*3T vrfq-cT f% li 
arrai *33T3fv^3r3T qT*q*33T3ST3 i 
f3?3T3 qqivnkq- q^trj: qqkfkcf: II 
rfk^rr *rop?3Tk q?qn^Tfgq:T'fxq^ i 
a^K^ftc 3ia^r q^r?h 3 33T -4733 11 
^TTr^rf^KT 3 3^3 ftq^viqfq qr 33 ; 1 
f3377T3 3*13^3 *3T^>ft3*r*’£33 3373113 || 

51 to 55 

|l*3T3*3 *33T frTT^a^qTgq^r: I 
TTSTSTifk: 33m*3 33731 33 3333 11 
3TT3333f333T3 snsiwai 33:75733 1 
ar^Tai qf%3 1733 z& 511*3 3315733 i! 
arfrtm 3*r 38 * 3373*3 337 7733 1 
ar^rtk a 37 3:753 3 uqmnr 3%3 n 

^3T3ffiq 3c3353 *373. f-: qf*3fira3 I 
^■qrqrf^: 3373*3 3 *737 *373*33: II 
33=53 q^fq 7^373 *7*33|-: *T3f*333 I 
^3*373 3373*3 5T73li7fk 3 £573: II 
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1 44 

(No. 120 in Ghosh) 

trsq ^nrm i 

mSlT^f^R'%5 rFt fw^qfipffqt II 

3lfwrs^PT: 

99 

(Book XXIVN, No.-98 in Ghosh) 

^jftgtq ^rqfts^r *rqqr i 

ft ftwr w< 5trt tftera ?rc: ^r: ii 

148 

(146-147 in Ghosh) 

qJTTq ft ^Wr* SHT fsqt | 

ti^^q # qiT^P??IT^ ^vfrq nqt || 

q^ftqU’arnr: 

123 

(XXVI-126 in Ghosh) 

5TT5TT5tt^T: STf^q*. sft% ^T^T' srftlwi I 
a?m5?ftqwwTwr f? fttq qTisrqfqgft: n 


9 
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87 to 104 

srTCfraTCjj farter fn^irf^fasTTsnn: i 
Tihra ffrm^ n 

f^T H5r«IT qTWqTTT JTqtTTrT: ll] 

qTafrfqqqsRTfqiq rmr smnfaqfTsqT: i 
JTI^r^TTT '4^^ ^Tqrfq^q^'jq^: II 
n^f ttz q^fteq TrnvpTq i 

?qT^Tfr«IFTi:5T =q ^ I 
arinftTEsq’ m fq??=i frm ii 

HT^T??IT^npT5 q?T ^T^IVg^ =q I 

^ 3rqTr?^t n^mr^rr n 
M^raftff^ra^TE fi^iTCnftsnnr i 
jjTTqrf^pftcfT^r’ ir^T^r srrarfirwj^ II 
qr?jm?reqsr^ 5EJ%(ir!TTq-irq- i 
smFrqq^ rir^Ttf' qrrsr hr g r f^u.M^ n 
arqTT^f a^ar ^ i 

^^nfriT5T^T% ^ JTRq- fjq - qqtaarq 11 
qq ^13 ^ ^T*fV^3T =q I 

hr^r‘ q^srta 7«jwrt q-qn^nj n 
swqT ^srqrRt q- q qO-vqt wrq^hr: i 
qWfTTq^ra? ctsj qt^m^sjqn n 
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m^ETfsraT: i 

qrv srq-'mijf^ wr 501T: 11 

^araiTclT rl«TT I 

TFr*TT^5T=TT $ 31^3 II 

ITl^t >TTtut xf I 

■pTifJTT-^nTrfTr^rnr ?■% qT^irat fq-Rn 11 

^rr^rar Hqresrfq atrq ^ 1 

^m^FTTTT^FT: SPTT*T ifa ^%rf: II 
gf^qtnarri 3 Trr^m^Tirr^Tg-enr 1 
■fef^nr^TT eJj%frRr #%?n 11 

*T3T ^Tiff^T: ^ Tjr^bjar 1% | 

3T^fTTT: ^TfraTT TT-rl5?fr JTH^TSFqTT: || 
^1^1 %5T«nT: %^TT 35$T<n IPTT I 
3TcT 3^4" U^m*?TTcftaRT ^ fw?q?T3 II 



APPENDIX II 


The Natyasastra 


The book numbers, the verse numbers and translations 
follow Manmohan Ghosh, The Natyasastra Ascribed to 
to Bharata Muni, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1957. 


BOOK I 


7~12 ; 


“Get yourselves cleansed, be attentive and hear about 
the origin of the Natyaveda devised by Brahman, O Brah- 
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mins, in the days of yore when the Golden Age ( Krtayuga ) 
passed with the reign of Svayambhuva (Manu), and the 
Silver Age (Tretayuga) commenced with the career of 
Vaivasvata Manu, and people became addicted to sensual 
pleasures, were under the sway of desire and greed, 
became infatuated with jealousy and anger and [thus] 
found their happiness mixed with sorrow, and Jambu- 
dvipa protected by the Lokapalas (guardians of the worlds) 
was full of gods, Danavas, Gandharvas, Yaksa, Raksasa, 
and great Uragas (Nagas), the gods, with Indra (Mahendra) 
as their head, (approached) Brahman and spoke to him, 
‘We want an object of diversion, which must be audible 
as well as visible. As the Vedas are not to be listened 
to by those born as Sudras, be pleased to create another 
Veda which will belong to all the Colour-groups ( varna)'\ 

14-15 : 

He then thought : “I shall make a fifth Veda on the 
Natya with the Semi-historical Tales ( itlhasa ), which will 
conduce to duty (dharma), wealth (artha) as well as 
fame, will contain good counsel and collection [of other 
materials for human well-being], will give guidance to 
people of the future as well in all their actions, will be 
enriched by the teaching of all scriptures (sastra) and 
will give a review of all aits and crafts (silpa 

21-22 : 

At these words of Brahman, Indra bowed to him 
with folded palms and said in reply, “O the best and 
holy one, goes are neither able to receive it and main- 
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tain it, nor are they fit to understand it and make use 
of it; they are unfit to do anything with the drama. 

42- 43 : 

I [ then went to Brahman and ] after bowing, infor¬ 
med him [of my work]. Now Brahman (lit. the guru of 
gods) told me to include the Graceful (kaisiki) Style 
also [in my performance], and he asked me to name 
materials conducive to its introduction. 

43- 45 : 

Thus addressed by the master I replied, “Give me mate¬ 
rials necessary for putting the Graceful (kaisiki) Style 
into practice. At the time of Nilakantha’s (Siva) dance 
1 have seen his Graceful Style appropriate to the Erotic 
Sentiment, and this requires beautiful dresses and is 
endowed with gentle Angaharas and has Sentiments (rasa) 9 
States (bhava) and action as its soul. 

46-47 : 

This Style cannot be practised properly by men except 
with the help of women.” Then the powerful Lord 
(Brahman) created from his mind nymphs (apsaras) who 
were skillful in embellishing the drama, and gave them 
over to me [ for helping me ] in the performance. 

106 : 

In it (natya) there is no exclusive representation of 
you [ the Daityas ] or of the gods : for the drama is a 
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representation of the state of the Three Worlds (bhavartu- 
klrtana). 

107 : 

[In it] sometime there is [ reference to ] duty; some¬ 
times to games, sometimes to money* sometimes to peace, 
and sometimes laughter is found in it, sometimes fight, 
sometimes love-making and sometimes killing [of people]. 

108-109 : 

This teaches duty to those bent on doing their duty, 
love to those who are eager far its fulfilment, and it 
chastises those who are ill-bread or unruly, promotes 
self-restraint in those who are disciplined, gives courage 
to cowards, energy to heroic persons, enlightens men of 
poor intellect and gives wisdom to the learned. 

110 : 

This gives diverson to kings, and firmness 1 of mind ] 
to persons afflicted with sorrow, and I hints of acquiring] 
money to those who are earning it, and it brings compo¬ 
sure to persons agitated in mind. 

111-112 : 

The drama as I have devised, is a mimicry of 
actions and conducts of people, which is rich in various 
emotions, and which depicts different situations. This will 
relate to actions of men good, bad and indifferent, and 
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will giee courage, amusement and happiness as counsel 
10 them all. 


BOOK II 


7-8 ; 

There are three types of playhouses devised by the 
wise Visvakarman [ the heavenly architect ] in the treatise 
on his art (Sastra). They are oblong (vik/sta), square 
(caturasra) and triangular ( tryasra ). 

75-79 : 

No one should build a playhouse bigger than the 
above; for a play [produced] in it (i.e. a bigger house) 
will not be properly expressive. For anything recited or 
uttered in too big a playhouse will be losing euphony due 
to enunciated syllables being indistinct [to spectators not 
sitting sufficiently close to the stage]. 


80-82 : 


The playhouse should be made like a mountain 
cavern and it should have two floors [on two different 
levels] and small windows; And it should be free from 
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wind and should have good acoustic quality. For [ in 
such a playhouse) made free from the interference of 
wind, voice of actors and singers as well as the sound of 
musical instruments will be distinctly heard. 


BOOK V 


30- 31 : 

I shall now describe in detail the Agravana which 
is included in the Bahirgita and shall speak of its origin 
as well as its justification. 

31- 32 : 

Now when songs in seven forms and in Citra and 
Daksina Margas together with the Upohana and the 
Nirgita were started by musical experts like Narada in 
praise of gods, all the gods and the Danavas, in the 
assembly were made to hear the Nirgita performed with 
proper tempo and time beat : 

33-34 : 

Now on hearing these happy songs praising the gods, 
the Daityas and the Raksasas were all provoked to 
jealousy. 
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34-36 : 

Under these circumstances they pondered [ over the 
matter] and said to one another : “We are glad to hear 
(lit. accept) this Nirgita in accompaniment of the instru¬ 
mental music, (and not the songs) in seven forms about 
the exploits of the gods, which they were pleased to hear; 
we shall hear the Nirgita only and shall always be plea¬ 
sed with it. Then these Daityas [and Raksasas] pleased 
with the Nirgita urged for its repeated performance'’. 

37- 38 : 

This enraged the gods who said to Narada, “These 
Danavas and Raksasas are pleased with the Nirgita only 
(and do not want anything else i e. songs). Hence we 
wish this performance (of the Nirgita) to come to an end. 
What do you think of this ?” 

38- 41 : 

Hearing these words of the gods Narada replied, 
“Let the Nirgita dependent on the music of stringed 
instruments be not stopped, and this (nirgita) combined 
with the Upohana and accompanied by the music of 
stringed instruments will have seven forms. Enraptured 
(lit. bound down) by this Nirgita the Daityas and the 
Raksasas will not be provoked and they will not create 
any obstruction [ of the performance ]. 

41-42 : 

This is called Nirgita to satisfy the vanity of the 
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Daityas while in honour of the gods it is called the 
Bahirgita. 


42-44 : 

This is to be played by experts on the Citravina 
with metallic strings, and the performance should contain 
light and heavy syllables (akscira) and have Varnas and 
Alamkaras It is called the Nirgita because in it there is 
sung a combination of sounds carrying no sense, and to 
satisfy the jealousy of the gods it is called the Bahirgita”. 


BOOK VI 


15 : 

The eight Sentiments (rasa) recognised in drama are 
as follows : Erotic (srngara), Comic (hdsya). Pathetic 
(karuna) Furious (raudra). Heroic (vira). Terrible (bhaya - 
riaka) Odious (bibhatsa) and Marvellous (abdhuta). 

16 : 


These eight are the Sentiments named by Brahman; 
I shall now speak of the Dominant, the Transitory and 
the Temperamental States. 
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17 : 


The Dominant States (sthayibhdva) are known to be 
the following : love, mirth, sorrow, anger, energy, terror, 
disgust and astonishment. 

18-21 : 

The thirtythree Transitory States (vyabhicaribhava) 
are known to be the following : discouragement, weak¬ 
ness, apprehension, envy, intoxication, weariness, indolence, 
depression, anxiety, distraction, recollection, contentment, 
shame, inconstancy, joy, agitation, stupor, arrogance, 
despair, impatience, sleep, epilepsy, dreaming, awakening, 
indignation, dissimulation, cruelty, assurance, sickness, 
insanity, death, fright and deliberation. These are defined 
by their names. 

22 : 


Paralysis, Perspiration, Horripilation, Change of 
Voice, Trembling, Change of Colour, Weeping and Faint¬ 
ing are the eight Temperamental States. 

23 : 

The four kinds of Histronic Representation are Ges¬ 
tures (ahgika), Words (vacika), Dresses and Make-up 
(aharya) and the Representation of the Temperament 
(satvika). 

24 : 


The Practice of Representation (Jharmt) in a drama- 
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tic performance is twofold : realistic ( lokadharmt , lit. 
popular) and conventional ( natycidharmt . lit. theatrical). 

: 

Just as connoisseur of cooked food (bhakta) while 
eating food which has been prepared from various spices 
and other articles, taste it, so the learned people taste 
in their mind the Dominant States (such as love, sorrow 
etc.) when they are represented by an expression of the 
States with Gestures. Hence these Dominant States in a 
drama are called the Sentiments. 

Now one enquires, “Do the States ( bhava ) come out 
of the Sentiments {rasa) or the Sentiments come out of 
the States ?” On this point, some are of opinion that 
they arise from their mutual contact. But this is not 
so. Why ? 

“It is apparent that the Sentiments arise from the 
States and not the States fiom the Sentiments. For [on 
this point] there are [traditional] couplets such as :• 

The States are so called by experts in drama, for 
they cause to originate ( bhavayanti ) the Sentiments in 
connection with various modes of dramatic representation. 
Just as by many articles of various kinds auxiliary cooked 
food ( vyan)ana) is brought forth, so the States along with 
different kinds of Histrionic Representation will cause 
the Sentiments to originate. 



BOOK VII 


Bhaves (States) explained 


0-6 : 

Now I shall speak of the bhavas (States). An enquiry 
in this connexion is, “Why are the bhavas (States) so 
called ? Is it because they bhavayanti (pervade) and are 
hence called bhavas (States) T’ It is said in reply that 
bhavas (States) are so called because through Words, 
Gestures and the Representation of the Temperament, 
they bhavayanti (infuse) the meaning of the play [into 
the spectators]. Bhava is ‘cause’ or ‘instrument’, for 
words such as, bhavita , vasita and krta are synonymous. 
An expression like, ‘O, all these things are bhavita 
(pervaded) by one another’s smell or moistened by one 
another’s juice, is established even amongst the common 
people. Hence the root bhavaya means ‘to pervade’. On 
this point there are the following Slokas : 

1. When the meanings presented by Determinants 
and Consequents are made to pervade (gamayte) [ the 
heart of the spectators] they are called bhavas (States). 

2. As in these the inner idea of the playwright (kavi) 
is made to pervade [the mind of the spectators! by 
means of Words, Gestures, colour of the face and the 
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Representation of the Temperam ent they are called bhavas 
(States). 

3. As they cause the Sentiments relating to various 
kinds of Htstrioni: Representation to parvade [ the mind 
of the spectators], they are called bhavas (States) by 
those who produce a drama. 

Vi bhavas (Determinants) explained 

“Now, why is the word vibhava used?” [Answer] : 
“The word vibhava is used for the sake of clear know¬ 
ledge. It is synonymous with karana , nimitta and hetu. 
As Words, Gestures and the Representation of the Tem¬ 
perament are vibavyate (determined) by this, it is called 
vibhava (Determinant). Vibhayita (also) means the same 
thing as vijnaia (clearly known). 

On this point there is a Sloka : 

4. As many things are vibhavyate (determinded) by 
this through Words, Gestures and the Representation of 
the Temperament it is named vibhava (Diterminant). 

Anubhavas (Consequents) explained 

“Now, why is the word anubhava used T* (Answer) 
“Because the Histrionic Representation by means of 
Words, Gestures and the Temperament are anubhavyate 
[made to be felt] by this, it is called anubhava (Consequent). 

On this point there is a Sloka : 

5. As in it the spectators are anubhavyate [made to 
feel] things by means of Words and Gestures it is called 
anubhava and it relates to words as well as to [ gestures 
and movements of] major and minor limbs. 
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Now we have explained that the States ( bhava) are 
related to Determinants ( vibhava ) and Consequents (anu- 
bhava). Thus are the States (bhava) created. Hence we 
shall discuss the definitions and examples of the States 
together with their Determinants and Consequents. Of 
these, the Determinants and the Consequents are well- 
known among people. They being connected with the 
the human nature, their definitions are not discussed. 
This is for avoiding prolixity. 

On this point there is the Sloka : 

6. Determinants and Consequents are known by the 
wise to be things which are created by human nature 
and are in accordance with the ways of the world. 

The three kinds of States : Dominant, Transitory 

and Temperamental. 

Now the Dominant States (sthayi-bhava) are eight in 
number. The Transitory States ( vyabhicarinah) are thirty- 
three and the Temperamental States are eight in number. 
These are the three varieties of the States. Hence we are 
to understand that there are fortynine States capable of 
drawing out the Sentiment from the play. The Sentiments 
arise from them when they are imbued with the quality 
of universality (. samanya, lit. commonness). 

Application of the States to the different Sentiments 
107 : 

These are the fortynine States (bhava) of the three 
kinds mentioned by me. Now you ought to hear of the 
different Sentiments to which they are applicable. 
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Sanscrit 

108 : 

All the (Tortynine) States except indolence, cruelty 
and disgust are applicable to the Erotic Sentiment (lit. 
raise the Erotic Sentiment by their own name). 


BOOK XIII 


88-92 : 

The Gait of a person riding a chariot should con¬ 
sist of simple ( curna) steps. From the Samapada Sthana 
(posture) he is to make a mimicry of being carried 
in a chariot (lit. go the movement of a chariot;, and with 
the one [ hand he is to take up ] the bow and with the 
other the pole [ of the chariot ]. And his charioteer is 
to remain busy with the whip and the reins, and the 
draught animals according to the class [ of the vehicle ] 
should be represented differently. And with quick and 
simple steps he is to enter the stage. The Gait of one in 
a celestial car (vimdna) should be made like that of one 
ridins a chariot. One who is about to mount [ these 
vehicles ] is to hold his body up and with opposite of 
this [ motion ] one is to make one's [ descent from them ]. 

10 
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108 : 

The Gait of a person riding a horse will consist of 
the Vai^akha Sthana and simple foot steps of ths various 
kinds. 


BOOK XX 


I shall now describe the tenfold division of plays 
together with their names, functions and modes of 
production. 

1-23 : 


For their definition ( laksana) plays are known to be 
of ten kinds such as Nataka, Prakarnna, Ahka (Utsrsti- 
kahka) Vyayoga, Bhana, Samavakara, Vithi, Prahasana, 
Dima and Ihamrga I shall describe their chatacteristics 
in detail (lit. from thd beginning). 

4 : 

Styles ( vrtti ) are known as the constituent elements 
of all dramatic works (lit. poems). Considering their 
production the ten kinds of play are considered to have 
proceeded from these. 
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5 : 

Just as the Jatis and the Srutis of notes constitute 
a scale (grama), so varieties of Styles make up the drama¬ 
tic composition ( kdvya-bandha ). 

6 : 

Just as the Sadja and the Madhyama scales include 
all the notes, so these two [kinds of] dramatic compo¬ 
sitions (Nataka and Prakarana) are made up of all 
the Styles. 

The Nafaka and the Prakarana are to be known as 
made up of all the Styles and they utilise all the diffe¬ 
rent methods of constructions. 

8-9 : 

Plays of the Vithi, the Samavakara, the Ihamrga, 
the Utsrstikarika (Ahka), the Vyayoga, the Bhana, the 
Prahasana and the Dima classes should be made devoid 
of the Graceful Style. I shall hereafter describe the diffe¬ 
rent methods of constructing plays. 

10-11 : 

I A play 1 which has for its subject-matter a well- 
known story, for its Hero a celebrated person of exalted 
nature (udatia) or which describes the character of a per¬ 
son descending fiom a royal seer, divine protection [ for 
him 1, his many superhuman powers and exploits such 
as, success I in different undertakings! and amorous pas¬ 
times, and which has appropriate number of (lit. richly 
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furnished which) Acts {ahka) and Introductory Scenes 
( pravesaka ), is called a Nataka. 

46-*7 : 

At the conclusion of all the plays which contain 
various States and Sentiments, experts should always 
introduce the Marvellous Sentiment. Thus I have briefly 
but properly spoken about the characteristics of the 
Nataka. I shall hereafter describe the Prakarana by men¬ 
tioning its characteristics. 


BOOK XXI 


The five Junctures of the Plot 


7-/7 : 


1. The Plot (itivrtta) has been called the body of the 
drama (lit. poem). It is known to be divided into five 
Junctures {sandhi). 

The two kinds of Plot 

2. The Plot is of two kinds : Principal {adhikarika 
and Subsidiary ( prasahgika ). 
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Their definition 

3. The lassemblage of] acts which are fabricated with 
a view to (lit, by reason of) the attainment of [some 
particular] result, is to be known as the Principal Plot. 
1 Acts ] other than these constitute the Subsidiary Plot. 

4-5 : 

The attainment of the result and its exaltation which 
the ingenuity of the playwright (lit. poet) plans by 
means of the associated characters (lit. Heroes) acting 
in a regular manner (lit. resorting to rules), constitute 
the Principal Plot on account of an attainment of the 
result. And any incident (lit. anything) mentioned for 
helping any other [incident] in it, is called the Subsidiary 
Plot. 


The five stages of the Action 

6. The exertion of the Hero (lit. one who strives) 
towards the result to be attained, is known to have fi^e 
stages occurring in due order. 

7. These five states of the Action are known to arise 
in the Nataka and the Prakarana. [Their] Fruition (phala- 
yoga ) relates to duty ( dharma ), enjoyment of pleasure 
(kdma) and wealth ( artha ). 

8. They are : Beginning ( prarambha ), Effort ( prayatna ), 
Possibility of Attainment ( prdpti-sambhava ), Certainty of 
Attainment ( niyata phala-prdpti) and Attainment of the 
Result ( phala-prdpti ). 
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Beginning 

9. That part of the play (lit. composition) which 
merely records eagerness about the final attainment of 
the result with reference to the Germ (bija), is called 
the Beginning ( arambha ). 

Effort 

10. [Hero’s] striving towards an attainment of the 
Result when the same is not in view, and showing fur¬ 
ther eagerness [about it], is called the Efforts {prayatna). 

Possibility of Attainment 

11. When the attainment of the object is slightly 
suggested by an idea, it is to be known as the Possibi¬ 
lity of Attainment ( prapti-sambhava ). 

Certainty of Attainment 

12. When one visualises in idea a sure attainment 
of the result, it is called Certainty of Attainment ( niyata 
phala-prapti). 

Attainment of the Result 

13. When the intened result appears in full at the 
end of events [of a play] and corresponds to them, it is 
called Attainment of the Result ( phala-yogci ). 

14. These are the five successive stages of every action 
begun by persons looking for results. 

15. Putting together all these naturally different 
stages which come together [in a play] for the produc¬ 
tion of the result conduces towards the fruition. 
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Play to begin with the Principal Plot 

16. The Principal Plot which has been described 
before should be taken up at the Beginning [of a play[ 
for it is to attain fruition. 

17. The Plot should either have all the Junctures 
(sandhi) or lack some of them. The [general] rule requires 
that all the Junctures should occur in it, but due to a 
]special] reason some of them me left out (lit. absent.) 

The sixfold heeds of the Limbs of the Junctures 
52-55 : 

52-53. Exdressing the desired object, non-omission 
of any essential item in the Plot, accession to feeling in 
production, concealment of the object to be concealed, 
telling tales of surprise and disclosing thing to be dis¬ 
closed are the sixfold needs of the Limbs described in 
the Sastra. 


Uses of the Limbs of the Junctures 

54. Just as a man without all his limbs is unablt 
fight a battle, so a play without the Limbs will be untie 
for [successful] production. 

55. A play (lit. a poem) though it may be poor as 
regards its theme (lit. meaning) will, when furnished with 
requisite Limbs, attain beauty because of the brilliance 
of its production. 

120 : 

And the human nature with its joys and sorrows 
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depicted through the means of representation such as 
Gestures, [Words, Costume and Temperament] is also 
called a drama ( natya ). 


BOOK XXIV 


98 : 


In this world people always desire happiness of 
which women are indeed the source. These women are 
of various nature. 

146-147 : 

Austerities are practised for the sake of virtue 
(dharma), and the [ acquisition of] virtue is for the pur¬ 
pose of happiness. And happiness has its source in women 
the enjoyment of whose company is desired [ by people 
in general ]. 
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BOOK XXVI 


126 : 

The people have different dispositions, and on their 
dispositions the drama rests. Hence playwrights and 
producers (prayoktr) should take the people as their 
authority [ as regards the rules of the art]. 


BOOK XXVII 


Suitable times for dramatic performance 
88-105 : 

88. Producers [of plays] should know the time 
{kaU) for a performance (vara), which depends on vari¬ 
ous considerations to be [ generally 1 day and night. 
Listen now when a performance may take place during 
these periods. 

89. The performance in the evening, the midnight 
and the dawn belongs to the night. 
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90. The performance in the forenoon and the after¬ 
noon belongs to the day. 

Time of performance according the subject and the 
Sentiment 

91. I shall now speak how these times are suited to 
[ different ] Sentimants after mentioning the time (i kala) 
to which a performance belongs. 

92. [ The performance ] which is pleasant to tte ear 
and is based on a tale of virtue (<dfiarma \ whether it is 
pure ( Suddha ) or mixed (vikrta ), should be held ii the 
forenoon. 

93. That which is rich in instrumental music, includes 
the story of strength and energy, and carries [ a chance 
of 1 abundant success should be performed in the after¬ 
noon. 

94. That which relates to the Graceful Style, the 
Erotic Sentiment and is full of vocal and instrumental 
music should be performed in the evening. 

95. The drama which relates to the mignanimty lof 
the Hero], and contains mostly the Pathetic Sentiment 
should be performed in the morning and it will scare 
away sleep. 

96. The drama should not be performed in the mid¬ 
night or at noon or at the time of the Sandhya prayer 
or of taking meals. 

97. Thus after looking into the time, place and the 
basis (plot) of a play one should bring about its pro- 
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duclion according to the States and the Sentiments it 
contains. 

Emerfiency performances are independent of time 

98. But when the patron (lit. master) orders, the 
time and place are not to be taken into consideration 
and the performance should be held without any hesi¬ 
tation. 

99. Proper Co-ordination (lit. co-ordinated produ¬ 
ction) Brilliance [of Pageant] ( samrddhi ), and actors 
capable of [good] production are the three [points of] 
merits [ in a performance ]. 

Qualities of an actor 


100-101 : 

Intelligence, strength, physical beauty, knowledge 
of Time (tala) and tempo ( laya ), appreciation of the 
States and the Sentiments, [proper] age, curiosity, acq¬ 
uisition [ of knowledge and arts ], [ their ] retention, vo¬ 
cal music, dances, suppression of stage-fright, and en¬ 
thusiasm will be the requisties of an actor (( patra). 

An ideal performance 

102. That which includes good instrumental music, 
good songs, good recitatives as well as Co-ordination 
of all acts prescribed by the Sastra, is called an [ ideal! 
production. 
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Brilliance of Pageant 

103. Use of proper ornaments, good garlands, clo¬ 
thes and proper painting or the Make-up [ for the cha¬ 
racters] gives rise to Brilliance of Pageant isamrddhi). 

The best performance 

104. According to the producers of plays the best 
(lit. the ornament) [ of the performance ] occurs when 
all these factors combine. 

105. Thus I have spoken to you properly of the 
characteristics of the Success. Now I shall speak to you 
about the different branches of music ( atodya lit. instru¬ 
mental music). 
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—5TT*a^; I 

^rur i fyffiiw KT fr nr l *r 

sft: I * FTT€7^T ^U^«rd[ I * sn?clc%«T ^cq-. 

i Hifl fr u r ^n^rr^TtrPFcTT- 
fm^rTfu^w ^psc i *t a^wpf? 

^ i Hlg^d i RTfr'f^nTr^r i *r ?pff- 

f^rfifaF^iT f^^^sTri l * 

t^TTW^FT I * rTTrSTf^ftJlful^SifT^g I * g%- 

fkrf^cragnrracTOT ^^nnnfgirpn^g i 

q^n=TTvnT 1 JTrT -< T ST^TKIhI 5% T^T^ignfr^Tg | 
fkwiwnfn ft (k-^nr'l ^nsq^qfqT^♦■'■irf ctJT^xt«T- 


^fr^TPT i Rrcuq- 

fr*qqg£pTT$sr?T*Tr g^?T€?t wr^FTskt a% FTTqrq-- 
(fk^rf^^r) vtftr :i 


JTOOTSSSTPi:, (V't. 107) 
3lfiHT*7K?fT-9. 34. 
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fqsqTqql*qT srfqqqTqq^iqrlT qrwqqifqTrr 
?rm ?qjiq?qfqqirq fq-rr^nfq- 

fqqqft*TTq: JTcftc^qTqsW^q *giSrqT*TTqf 3T5jqTq?ir 
*<3TqqFT7q II 

q^Ts^nq:, aqqqqrn^ on 
T^^*T, 279. 


#s«mi 


after 82 

3W STFcTt qm Sjq^qrfq qTqrrWhl jff^Tsrara^: I 
*T 5 atN^Tqikr^Rjq^qTfqfvifqqTsI: qgcqq^ I 
q*q qqtqqqTWTrJT^qpTqTTmtqjynraq'i^rqqrfkfq- 
^TfqftrrqvrkrTkrqq: qqrq?q: | sqfqqrfrnreqreq 
fqq^Jjfqgfa^qTq^kTq^T^kflT^Tqq: I 3TqTqT: 
’krqrisq qqkq— 

wkTIWIrfl^gfq^flTqfnqTyt^^Tr: I 
q: yqqTqfqZ: ^TFqqfq i| 

^■sftksqqiqkjq^ nqreqTrqqkqqtqq: i 
^snkrcprfer: sriqnsft fqftq: n 
q qq <|:4r q q g;q> qifq q^TT: I 
*nr: ^rq f 3 ^^5 q stfct: qfqqt 7H: 11 
qiqr: fqq.m ^rqTqT: 5 JFcT^ qfrfaqq: 1 
fqq.TT: q^qrTtq: gq*q|q <jftq?r II 
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=5TFcTT^T^: Vftfa I 

’prfWftrTTKr# ^ 5 tf?t u 

q[5j - JTcJTHT SST iTn^T^^tnrff^aT: I 

u^im Tm ^^rira1%?n: i 

3irr 3^' sn^rfwr ^nrmfq on* n 

Ilf# ^TSv^TW. II 
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Shakespeare : 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream 


From Act I Scene 2 : 


Enter Quince, Ihe Carpenter ; and Snug, the Joiner ; 
Bottom, the Weaver ; and Flute, the Bellows-mender and 
Snout, the the Tinker, and Starveling, the Tailor . 


Quin. Is all our company here ? 

Bot. You were best to call them generally, man by 
man, according to the scrip. 
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Quin. Here is the scroll of every man’s name which is 
thought fit through all Athens to play in our 
interlude before the Duke and the Duchess on 
his wedding-day and night. 

Bot. First, good Peter Quince, say what the play treats 
on; then read the names of the actors; and so 
grow to a point. 

Quin. Marry, our play is 'The most lamentable comedy, 
and most cruel death of Pyramus and Thisbe’. 

o o o 


From Act III Scene I 

Quince, Bottom, Snug, Flute, 

Bot. Are we all met ? 

Quin. Pat, pat; and here’s a marvellous convenient 
place for our rehearsal. This green plot shall be 
our stage, this hawthon-brake our tiring house; 
and we will do it in action, as we will do it 
before the Duke. 

Bot. Peter Quince ! 

Quin. What sayest thou, bully Bottom? 

11 
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Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thisbe that will never please. First, Pyramus 
must draw a sword to kill himself; which the 
ladies cannot abide. How answer you that ? 

Snot. Byrlakin, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe we must leave the killing out, when all 
is done. 

Bot. Not a whit; I have a device to make all well. 
Write me a prologue, and let the prologue seem 
to say we will do no harm with our swords, and 
that Pyramus is not killed indeed; and for the 
more better assurance, tell them that I, Pyramus, 
am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver. This 
will put them out of fear. 

Qnin. Well, we have such a prologue; and it shall be 
written in eight and six. 

Bot. No, make it two more; let it be written in eight 
and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afeard of the lion ? 

Star. I fear it, I promise you. 

Bot. Masters, you ought to consider with yourself; to 
bring in ( God shield us ! ) a lion among ladies 
is a most dreadful thing; for there is not a more 
fearful wild-fowl than your lion living; and we 
ought to look to’t. 

Snout. Therefore another prologue must tell he is not 
a lion. 

Bot. Nay, you must name his name, and half his face 
must be seen through the lion’s neck; and he 
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himself must speak through, saying thus, or to 
the same defect : 'Ladies’, or ‘Fair ladies, I would 
wish you’, or T would request you’, or ‘I would 
entreat you, not to tremble : my life for yours ! 
If you think I come hither as a lion, it were 
pity of my life. No, I am no such thing; I am 
a man, as other men are’ : and there, indeed, 
let him name his name, and tell them plainly he 
is Snug the joiner. 

Quin. Well, it shall be so. But there is two hard things : 
that is, to bring the moonlight into a chamber; 
for you know, Pyramus and Thisbe meet by 
moonlight. 

Snout. Doth the moon shine that night we play our play ? 

Bot. A calendar, a calendar ! Look in the almanac; 
find out moonshine, find out moonshine ! 

Quin. Yes, it doth shine that night. 

Bot. Why, then may you leave a casement of the 
great chamber window, where we play, open; and 
the moon may shine in at the casement. 

Quin. Ay; or else one must come in with a bush of 
thorns and a lantern, and say he comes to disfigure 
or to present the person of Moonshine. Then 
there is another thing : we must have a wall in 
the great chamber; for Pyramus and Thisbe, says 
the story, did talk through the chink of a wall. 

Snout. You can nevor bring in a wall. What say you, 
Bottom ? 
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Bot. Some man or other must present Wall; and let 
him have some plaster, or some roughcast abous 
him to signify Wall; and let nim hold his fingert 
thus, and through that cranny shall Pyramus and 
Thisbe whisper. 

Quin. If that may be, then all is well. . . . 
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